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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


-$toneGround 


on your wrapper! 


Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 


sales. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE. ¢ © Sienna Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
, too, o ernational’s ’ ne Pe 2 ‘ ation eR 

Stone Ground promotional kit to help whole whe at profits order Inte rnational’s Stone 

introduce and feature Stone Ground Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 

products in your shop. This kit includes 

streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 

wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 6 4 

news ad proofs and merchandising sug- Riernationra, 

gestions. Ask for your kit when you order BAKERY PROVED 

International s Stone Ground Whole mBiLcerne COMPANY 

Wheat Flour! 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota ® 


‘Bakery Proved’ ® 





FLOUR IS 


POLAR BEAR is the name behind the name of 
many well known bread brands in America’s lead- 
ing markets. And it achieved this position of trust 
by courageous and aggressive application of knowl- 
edge to flour production problems. POLAR BEAR 
is dependable and full of “good baking” day after 
day. Try it. 


THE NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


SS SSS ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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est BEMILIN® BORDER PRINTS 
; > oe 7h S “Dress up” your flour and feed bags with 
border print patterns! 


They’re designed exclusively for Bemis by 
leading fashion stylists. Yet no addi- 
tional cost to you! 


These new border prints let home- 
makers sew more things — includ- 
ing dresses, skirts, curtains, dust 
ruffles, and tablecloths. 


This smart young lady made a skirt 
using one border print pattern 
and has chosen a different print 
for her curtains. By ordering the 
two designs in yellow, green, 
rose, lavender, and blue, you 
can provide her with ten dis- 
tinctive sewing opportunities. 
Call a Bemis packaging spe- 
cialist to assist you in deter- 
mining quantities, patterns, 
colors, and delivery schedules. 


Bemis 


where packaging ideas are born 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408-N Pine Street 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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It could happen here. An examination 
of the advantages of storing flour, not 
wheat, for emergency use appears on 
page 7. This picture and the one ac- 


companying this story depict the 


wrecked Millennium Mills of Spillers, 
Ltd., after a World War II London blitz. 








AVAILABILITY 
PLUS SELECTIVITY 
MEANS 


BETTER WHEAT, 
BETTER FYLOoOvuUR! 


BS 


DRINKWATER 


It’s really quite a simple proposition: If you have a vast 
amount of premium wheat to choose from, you naturally can 
afford to be much more selective. This is the situation 

with Morten Milling Co., thanks to its extensive 

network of grain elevators. From this enormous supply of 
available wheat, the highly trained technicians in Morten’s 
laboratories rigidly select only the best wheat to go into 

WV elacclamalelelecmmelacel-lamcrei-lan alice Ui hyamecelan ace) itcve merelace lh ale)at mam lal hy 
a highly systematized and flexible program of wheat 
availability makes such true selectivity possible. Morten 
Milling Company — the perennial pacesetter for the 

milling of top-quality bakery flour! 


SHORT PATENT WHOLE WHEAT DRINKWATER WHOLE WHEAT HI-GLUTEN 
REGULAR, SEMI-SHORT 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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IBLAST! Flour Preferable to Wheat in Emergency 


rT COULD HAPPEN HERE. If the U.S. is subjected 
I to aerial bombardment, the devastation and destruc- 
tion of essential facilities could far exceed anything that 
happened in Europe between 1939 and 1945. 

A certainty to go out of production, temporarily if 
not permanently, are some of the nation’s flour mills, 
particularly those located in or near cities that are obvious 
targets for enemy attack. 

Preparedness for disaster is an essential function of 
central government and the federal administration of the 
U.S. has launched a laudable program for stockpiling 
basic foods to feed that part of the population fortunate 
to withstand the blast or blasts. 

Whether the storage of basic food in the form of wheat 
is the right decision is a question that gives rise to con- 
troversy. Wheat has to be processed in some form or an- 
other before it is edible. So has flour, the immediate end 
result of processing wheat. But flour is easier to transform 
into palatable food than wheat. 

We did not quarrel with Orville L. Freeman, secretary 
of agriculture, when he said recently that wheat can be 
chewed if people are hungry; it can be ground or parched 
over a fire; it can be boiled and made into a cereal, and 
it can be soaked and eaten. 

But ish! 

“It only takes a little bit of hunger to bring out the 
resourcefulness of people,” Mr. Freeman. So let us 
go along with the Secretary and see what we, survivors of 


Says 


the blast, could do 

We would live primitively, that’s for sure. And the 
earliest and most primitive way of making bread was to 
soak the grain in water, subject it to pressure, and then 
dry it by natural or artificial heat. An improvement on 
this was to pound or “bray” the grain between two flat 
stones, before moistening and eating. (From this “braying” 
operation, some etymologists suggest the word “bread” is 
derived.) 

But we would know enough to be a little less primi 

The resulting grind would be moistened with water 
containing a littke common salt—presupposing that salt 
is available—kneading with the hands, rolling the mass 
into a sheet, and heating before a good fire. Even more 
efficient would be the heating of an iron or steel plate 
there should be plenty around—over the fire and baking 
on that 

This is the way the 
Passover cakes, the Australians their dampers, and the 
Punjabis their chapatties. Such described as 
unleavened because nothing has been added to the dough 
to excite fermentation. 

It is immediately obvious, then, that the survivor could 
feed himself more quickly if flour, rather than wheat, were 
immediately to hand. And our survivor is likely to be a 
very hungry man after undergoing the terrors and fears 
of the blast. 

The foregoing exposition envisages complete destruc- 
tion of all commercial production facilities in the attacked 
area. It also envisages a situation where a complete break- 


tive. 


early Israelites prepared their 


breads are 
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down of communications has ensued thus precluding the 
shipping-in of adequate supplies to feed the devastated 
population. 

However, the intention of the government is that the 
transferred to the flour mills for 
individually by consumers 


a complete 


wheat will be 
processing and not 
Only in the most serious situation, involving 
breakdown of facilities, would direct distribution be made 
Yet there are only 550 or so flour mills in the whole of 
the U.S., though it is that many 
mills might be pressed into service to provide elementary 


reserve 


collected 


true some of the feed 
processing facilities. 

Many of the flour mills are in or near urban centers, 
some of them designated as potential target areas. Those 
mills are likely to be damaged, if not completely wrecked, 
as were the major mills in the cities and ports of Europe 
during the last wat that mills 
may escape the blast, but here again the problem of trans- 
portation The 
moved from the periphery of the damaged metropolitan 


area for processing and returned as flour for production 


[rue it is country-located 


arises reserve wheat would have to be 


into bread. 

There are, in the 
large, medium and small 
this means that the 
are greater than in the case of flour mills 


ers tended to congregate in the same area of a city, because 


U.S., more than 30,000 bakeries, 


They 


chances of 


are widely dispersed and 
survival of the facilities 
The mill build- 


of supplies of power and communications, and it is con- 
ceivable that not one but all the area 
would be destroyed or, at best, put out of action for a 
lengthy period by the same blast 

The odds favoring flour over wheat as a storable com- 
are mostly likely to re- 


mills in a given 


modity, based on what facilities 
main, are 55 to | 

But even if no bakery facilities were available to handle 
the flour, the task of the survivors in making themselves 
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| supply of bread would be easier than if they had to 
start with wheat. They would have water; they could pro- 
vide heat in the way primitive man did, and they could 
make a simple stove with rocks and metal. They would 
need salt, and surely in its plans the government will not 
overlook the importance of salt in man’s diet. They would 
a leavening agent though consideration might be 
: into the 


need 
given to introducing a chemical leavener stored 
flour itself 

Naturally, the flour 
vitamins, thus providing a further means of maintaining 


the health of the The possibility of adding a 


small amount of 
flour, to combat the adverse effects of phytic acid in the 


would be enriched with needed 
SUrVIVOTS. 


calcium to the emergency reserves of 
diet, might be examined with advantage. 

One of the dangers of using ground whole wheat in 
the diet would be the high content of phytic acid, as was 
discovered in Europe when high extraction flours were 
used during and immediately after the war. And phytic 
acid Is present in many other foods, too. The admixture of 
calcium, in the form of creta praeparata, with flour has 
been continued in the U.K. to this day. The amount is 
small—about 2 oz. in each 100 Ib. flour—but usage, the 
British experts say, has been valuable. 

There are, the critics will complain, difficulties in 
maintaining flour in good condition over a long period of 
time. But those difficulties can be overcome as they have 
been overcome in the case of storing wheat. 

And concern may be expressed that the milling of 
huge quantities of flour for government reserve may flood 
the millfeed market. However, the administration is exam- 
ining plans for maintaining reserves of feed for meat- 
bearing animals and it is possible that something could be 


worked out to put millfeed into storage. 


So, Bakers Ca 


RVILLE L. FREEMAN, secretary of agriculture, has 
( had the utter gall to tell the baking industry how 
business. That’s what his so-called cautionary 
Kelley, Jr president of the American 
criticizing the increase in the 


to run its 
letter to E. I 
Bakers Assn., 
price of bread, means in effect. 

Mr. Kelley, in a statement to the had warned 
that the cost of flour and higher operating costs 
may bring an increase in the price of bread in the not 
too distant future. It was a clearly worded advance notice, 


proposed 


press, 


rising 


factually presented and deservedly receiving excellent news- 
paper coverage, uncolored by sensationalism 

The blame for the increase in the price of flour can 
be laid, in part, at the door of the government’s farm 
program. The drouth this summer hit hard at the produc 
tion of the high protein wheat needed for bread flour and 
out of 1.4 billion bushels in storage, there’s only 235 mil- 
lion bushels of high protein in reserve to offset the poor 
harvest. And farmers, who see a better pay-off in watching 
Washington rather than the weather, are reluctant to sell 
what they have available currently. 

Mr. Freeman this situation in his letter to 
Mr. Kelley, preferring his cobwebbed canard about the 


ignores 


farmer receiving less for his share of the wheat in a loat 
of bread that has increased in price over the last decade 
because of skyrocketing costs of other ingredients, goods 
and services the baker must buy. And those costs have 
never been fully passed on to the consumer. The bakers, 


Large quantities of flour were stored in Europe during 
World War II and these stocks had to be continually 
turned over on a first-in-first-out basis. Such a procedure 
is not necessary today 

Iwo NATO countries have on hand, for emergency 
reserve, stocks of flour provided by the generosity of the 
Canadian government. The U.K. has 30,000 tons, Norway 
»).000 tons. 

The Canadian millers shipped a flour that 
to last in storage anywhere from two to perhaps five years 
content of the flour, shipped to 
Europe, did not exceed 12.9% as demanded by the strin 
gent government regulations. And they were not allowed 
to tumigate it though it had to be Entoletered 

The Norwegians called for packing in 100 Ib 
the British in 70’s. After a good deal of research, the 
expert, decided that heavy duty 6-ply moisture resistant 
laminated paper bags, with a wax sealing, would do the 
job. Consideration was given to an asphalt lining but this 
idea was rejected on the grounds that it might contaminate 
the flour. Polyethylene liners were used instead 

The British experimented, at one time, with sealed 
metal containers, vacuum packed, but presumably the 
cost of the method made it impracticable. But the bag 
makers are now so far advanced, technologically, that the 
problems of long time flour storage appear to have been 


solved. 


Is expeciec 


The moisture when 


bags 


Periodical checks are made by the Norwegian and 
British ascertain the condition of the 
flour. Once declared unfit for human consumption it will 
be written off and destroyed, or perhaps used for animal 
feed. The two countries have accepted responsibility for 
replacing the emergency flour stocks in this event. 

The write-off of 50,000 tons of flour is no small mat 
ter. But it is a small price to pay for avoiding starvation 
n the initial stages of a disaster. There is as much radia 
tion hazard to flour as there is to wheat, but the 
venience of flour as a food far transcends that of wheat 
in its raw state. « 


officials to stored 


con 


n Say, Thanks Anyway, Orville 


at last, must face their price problem realistically. 

Mr. Freeman showed lamentable ignorance when he 
declared in his letter: “It would appear that the Bakers 
\ssociation has taken every opportunity to increase the 
price of bread through the past decade.” He ought to 
know, and whosoever drafted the letter in the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture ought to know, that price activi 
ties by a trade association would involve violation of the 
anti-trust laws. ABA, as Mr. Kelley points out in his letter 
of rebuttal to Mr. Freeman, has always scrupulously ob 
served these laws. 

He ended his letter to Mr. Kelley by saying: “I hope 
that you and your organization of bakers will give thought- 
ful consideration to the proposed action you have an- 
nounced, especially in view of the possible public reaction 
to an increase in price which will not benefit the farmers.’ 

Mr. Freeman has his [he price of bread is 
going up around the country by a cent a loaf. And public 
reaction has been uniformly good, thanks to favorable 
press presentation of the bakers’ case. Letters to the na 
tion’s editors are supporting the bakers’ position, and 
there is some adverse criticism of farmers in the making 
Why? Because Mr. Freeman stands discredited as a man 
attempting to play politics with the nation’s bread. His 
comments to Mr. Kelley, published in the newspapers. 
helped to foster a favorable consumer climate to the in- 
crease of a cent. 


So, the bakers can say, thanks anyway, Orville. 


answer. 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


UNITED STATES 


Robert L. Erzinger .. . 

. has been named vice president, 
and advertising, grocery prod- 
ucts division, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle. He 

joined Fisher in 

1945, first working 

in the Pacific 

Northwest and la- 

ter serving as 
trict sales manager, 

California terri- 

tory. Returning to 

Seattle in °53, he 

doubled as_ assist- 

ant to Kenneth R 

Fisher, treasurer 

and general manager, as well as work- 
ing in products 


sales 


dis- 


"le 


K. L. Erzinger 


grocery 
Baking Firm Closes 

Baking Co. of Minne- 
apolis has shut down its operations in 
the Twin Cities area, including its 
Bamby bakery routes. Company’s dif- 
ficulties stemmed from high cost of 
home delivery routes and a gradual 
shift in consumer attitudes toward 
supermarket buying. Liens of $180,- 
000 and $85,000 filed by small busi- 
and the internal 
led to the final 


Excelsior 


ness administration 
revenue department 


decision to close 


Gordon W. Ryan 


divisional director of sales, 


division, General 
been named a vice 
president. Well 
known to Canadi- 
an millers when he 
served as vice pres- 
ident and general 
manager of GMI’s 
Canadian opera- 
tion, General Mills 
Ltd., Mr 
had a 


products 


Inc., has 


grocery 


Mills, 


C ereals, 
Ryan has 
wide experience 
company 
1940. He 
number of territories as 
and combination 
man, then served in a variety of ca- 
pacities in the Philadelphia, Buffalo 


and Providence areas. 


with his 
Gordon W. Ryan 
since 
worked a 


merchandiser sales- 


Leslie N. Perrin . 

former president of GMI, has 
retired as a director of the company. 
Serving on the board almost contin- 
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uously since 1934, he voluntarily re- 
quested that his name be withdrawn 
nominee for 
annual meeting 


as a re-election at the 


recent 


Burrus Mills, Inc. 


Jack Burrus, president of Burrus 
Mills, Inc., has reported profits of 
$1,454,706 for the year ended June 
30, 1961. Mr. Burrus said that $306,- 
794 of the profits accrued from Cuban 
operations which were expropriated 
last October by the Castro govern- 
ment, leaving a $1,147,912 profit 
from domestic operations. The Cuban 
earnings been written off. In 
connection with the Cuban 
Mr. Burrus said that claims totaling 
nearly $10 million are being filed with 
the state department, for future pre- 
sentation to a recognized Cuban gov- 
ernment. 


Cosby-Hodges Sold 


One of the nation’s leading flour 
blenders has been sold to Federal 
Compress & Warehouse Co. for a 
price reportedly over $3 million. The 
company will continue to operate as 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Federal 
Compress. Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, 


have 
situation, 


Inc., is also a subsidiary of Federal 


J. W. Gilges 

is NOW executive 
the Millers Bulk Flour 
headquarters in Kansas 
voluntary associa- 
mill- 
ing companies 
Bay State, Colora- 
do Milling, Com- 


Larabee, 


director of 
Assn., with 
City. This 


tion of seven 


man der 
GMI, _Internation- 
al Milling, Pills- 
bury, Russell Mill 
er-King Midas 

was formed to pro- 
the distribu 
tion of flour in 
bulk. Valley 
Norristown, Pa., the 


# ‘f 
mote 
J. W. Gilges 


Terminal, 
project 
nearing 


Bulk 
first 


Forge 
sponsored by the group, Is 


completion 


Sedimentation Test 

New quality 
to be included in the 1962-crop wheat 
price support USDA 
premiums will be paid for top quality 
hard red spring hard red winter 
wheats as indicated by sedimentation 
Purpose is to reflect the quality 
in producer support 
production 


premiums are slated 


operation says 


and 


tests 


value of wheat 


prices, thus encouraging 


CHARLES H. BELL, president of General Millis, Inc., pulls the rope 
that unveils the marker naming the firm’s new research center in Minne- 
apolis for the late James Ford Bell, father of both Mr. Bell and General 
Mills. Present were officials and stockholders of the company. Story of 
the annual meeting appears on page I1. 





of higher quality wheat. The new 
premiums will supplant the present 
premiums now included in 
price support loan rate 
USDA states that while 
tests show the protein con- 
a specific lot of wheat, the 


protein 
the wheat 
schedule 
protein 
tent in 
sedimentation test reveals the quality 
of the gluten. This latter factor 1s 
more reliable in identifying the 
wheats which are capable of produc- 
ing the more desirable flour for com- 
mercial baking. There are 
people in the trade who do not agree 
with USDA in this contention. 


bread 


Anyway You Look at It 

the 12th annual production 
conference of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. will be well attending, 
says Benson L. Skelton, president of 
ind Jodean P. Cash, 
will be 


worth 


the association, 
chairman. There 
plenty for production people and for 


ideas a- 
sales and management executives 
Walter L. Hood, vice president, pro- 
Dainty Maid Bakery, Kin- 


has been named general 


duction, 
ston, N.¢ 
chairman of the 
held in Atlanta, Ga., 


program will 


conference to be 
Sept. 17-19. The 
Victor E. Marx, 
American Society 
and Jesse L. 
president 


Salute 
secretary-emeritus, 

of Bakery Engineers, 
Skelton, oldest living past 
with the exception of Gordon Smith, 


who already has been honored in this 
way. 


CANADA 
JUNE PRODUCTION of flour in 


Canada reported at 3,150,000 cwt., 
decrease of 8% from May figure of 
3,426,000 and a drop of 14% from 
June, 1960, output of 3,648,000 cwt. 
And the June figure is 10% below the 
10-year (1951-60) average of 3,512,- 
000. Production of flour for the 
11 months of current crop year stands 
at 36,523,000 cwt., from 37,- 
146,000 reported at the same time 
Mill operations for June 


averaged 78.2‘ the daily rated 


first 
down 
last’ year. 


co (ol 


or] 


FISHER-MEN show their prowess at Westport, Wash., on the Pacific 
Ocean, illustrating what millers attending the annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation at Seattle in May of 1962 might like to do 
in off-duty hours. These successful King salmon fishermen all with Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., were caught by the camera relaxing after a week- 
long company sales meeting. They are, left to right: Kenneth Kammer- 
man, Salt Lake City, K. Kammerman Co. broker; Robert L. Erzinger, 
sales and advertising manager, Fisher’s grocery products division; C. 
Peter Kranz, supervisor, Southern California; William Griffith, super- 
visor, State of Washington; Oren Bostian, Fresno, Pacific Sales Service, 
broker; W. Alan Bonner, San Francisco, sales manager, Southern Cali- 


fornia. 


capacity of 155,000 cwt. computed on 
a 26-day working period. 


Exports Hold Steady 

Flour moving into mar- 
kets, totaling 14,756,000 cwt. for the 
11 months under review, is holding 
steady in comparison with the slight- 
ly higher total at this time last year 
14,803,000 cwt. An_ unofficial 
mate places the amount of Canadian 
flour exported during June at around 
a million hundredweights. 


overseas 


esti- 


Carryover Computed 

Canada’s carryover of wheat at 
July 31 this year has been estimated 
at 523,153,000 compared with 
total of 537,588.,- 
000 bu. The record was set at the end 
of the 1956-57 crop year—729 mil- 
lion bushels. But at July 31, 1948, 
Canada’s wheat carryover at all posi- 
tion was less than 78 million bushels. 
Crop forecasters are now estimating 
an outturn from the current crop of 
275 million bushels because of recent 
improved weather 
against the low of 2 


bu., 


last year’s revised 


conditions, as 
235 million predict- 
ed earlier. Because the heavy export 
business is expected to continue, pre- 
dictions that the carryover at July 31. 
1962 will be in the region of 250 mil- 
lion bushels remain on the record 


Family Flour Gristing 

Wheat growers in Canada may now 
deliver up to 50 bu. wheat for family 
flour gristing. This will not form part 
of the delivery Each gristing 
transaction, the Canadian Wheat 
Board cautions, must be confined to 
the quantity the producer 
for his own family consumption. And 
a grower may pay for the cost of the 
gristing in cash, if he so desires, in 
order to receive more flour from the 
wheat delivered. 


quota. 


requires 


TRINIDAD 


CONSTRUCTION of a new fiour 
mill in Trinidad is expected to begin 
shortly. The plant is to be erected by 
Trinidad Flour Mills, Ltd., at Dock- 
site, west of the Port-of-Spain wharves. 
Capacity details have not been re- 
vealed, but eventually the mill owners 
hope to meet all of the requirements 
of the territory. Initially, however, 
they aim to cover no more than 55% 
of the demand, leaving the balance 
to the imported flour trade. Two Ca- 
nadian groups reportedly endeavored 
to build mills in the area but with- 
drew when the authorities refused to 
grant complete protection from im- 
ported flour. Another group, com- 
posed of Trinidad businessmen plus 
some U.S. and German 
understood to be actively participating 
in the Trinidad mill building. « 


interests, is 
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GMI's Annual Meeting Has Verve, Flair, Facts 


Statistical Story 
1960-61 


Customers are buying GMI products at the rate 
of $1.6 million a day, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded. 

© 
Ten years ago they were buying at the rate of 
$1.2 million a day, and 20 years ago at $350,000 
a day. 

e 
Stockholders now number 24,000—was 1!9,000 
just over a year ago. 

cm 
Directors, officers and other people who are 
working in the business own 6% of the common 
stock—-406,000 shares, an increase of 46,000 in 
a period of a year. 

° 
More than $93.5 million paid out in wages, sal- 
aries, retirement benefits in past fiscal year... 
up $8 million from previous year. 

. 
Advertising outlay totaled $33.3 million, up from 
$31.9 million. 


2 
Return on sales dollar improved slightly at 2.2c. 
e 


Return on beginning stockholders’ equity now 
yo... was 7.5%. 
° 

Dividends paid totaled $9,703,000, an all time 
high. 

e 
Expenditures for plant and equipment totaled 
$8,637,000 in past fiscal year . . . that figure 
expected to be topped in 1961-62. 

= 


Chairman, top executives paid 179 visits to 65 
installations in course of year. 

a 
New James Ford Bell Research Center near 
present GMI headquarters in Minneapolis will 
occupy 360,000 square feet when completed in 
1962 . . . will house more than 500 scientists. 

fe 
Betty Crocker received 60,000 letters last year 
... and 60,000 carefully prepared replies went 
back. 

3 
Sales of Betty Crocker Cook Books—there are 
seven—have topped !2 million copies. 

* 


More than 400,000 graduating high school sen- 
ior girls from 50 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia were given the homemaker's test in the 
Betty Crocker Search .. . more than two million 
young ladies introduced to GMI through the 
search over the years. 
e 

GMI's biggest asset—the employees .. . 14,690 
of them at last count, up from 13,830 a year 
ago... and 12,700 in 1953. 


AUTHORITIES: Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of 
the board, and Charles H. Bell, president. 
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Meetings of owners of stock in public companies must 
be held at least once a yeal The law says so. In some 
companies they are formal, prosaic, often musty affairs 
aimed at revealing no more than the law demands 


But the directors and officers of General Mills, Inc., 
look upon their annual meeting as something else again 
They see it as a chance to enthuse the stockholders with 
the feeling that not only does General Mills belong to 
them, they also belong to General Mills and Betty Crocker, 


too 


The result? The stockholders depart after a day with 
the company, firm boosters of their own products, ready 
to tell their relatives and friends and their fellow cart 
pushers in the supermarkets of the qualities of GMI prod 
ucts. And that means sales 


GMI’s 1961 annual meeting Aug. 22 was put on with 
a verve and flair that bespeaks showmanship. More than 
325 of the owners jammed the cafeteria at the Minne- 
apolis headquarters to hear some fact-filled presentations 
by Gerald S. Kennedy, chairman of the board, and Char- 
les H. Bell, president 


And any stockholder can get to his feet and ask 
questions. And many of them do. Take, for instance, 
Lewis Gilbert of New York, thorn in the flesh of many 
a public company in whose affairs he has a right to delve 
by virtue of owning a few shares. In some cases his ques 
tions have resulted in changes and improvements in the 
presentation of a company’s report or even in the man 
agement of its affairs 


But other suggestions have been impracticable, often 
coming into the field of revealing valuable information to 
the “enemy” competitor. Yet his questions at the GMI 
meeting were given detailed attention by both Mr. Ken 


nedy and Mr. Bell 


Mr. Gilbert did not complain about the pront tor the 
fiscal year of more than $12.8 million—up 11.4 from 
last year. He heard both chairman and president declare 
they were not “wholly satisfied” with the result and want 
to “widen the road of opportunity to greater profit returns 
both on the dollars invested and on dollar sales.” 


His first question to the officers was a leading one 
what is the outlook for the current year? The answer from 
Mr. Bell, for food, excellent; for feed, tough. Mr. Gilbert 
then wheeled into a request for breakdown of profit 


and loss by division 


Mr. Gilbert’s pike was evidently pointed at the feed 
division where a loss was reported last year. Mr. Bell said 
that the revealing of such information was equivalent to 
providing competitors with valuable ammunition to use 
against them. He cited the report of the feed division 
situation last year which was used by a competitor among 
customers, to the detriment of GMI 


No GMI division is a consistent loser, Mr. Bell de 
clared. Some divisions may have “pockets” of loss but 
these are offset by the many more “pockets” of gain with- 
in that same division. And, he added: “We have faced up 
many times to going out of businesses that were consistent 


losers and will not hesitate to do so in the future.’ 


The meeting paid high tribute to the late James Ford 
Bell after whom the new research center has been named 
Many stockholders joined the officers in unveiling the 
sign at the center, dedicated to GMI's “father of research” 
and toured the new center afterwards 





Flour, Grain Contribute to ADM Earnings 


AN IMPROVED PROFIT return by 


he agricultural group ¢ ‘cher- + ° ° ge e 
ee So Archer-Daniels-Midland Company and Subsidiaries 


Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 

wns 266 of the texters Cacblion te STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS AND REINVESTED EARNINGS 
mpanv to report that earn nos. held Years Ended June 30, 1961 and 1960 

sag dan Mia te eee ee Profit and Loss 1961 1960 

steady in the year ended June 30, INCOME: 

1041 ? : Net sales and other operating income ............. $213,115,452 $239,895, 380 

1961, despite a decline in the com- Dividends received and interest earned ..... ; 399,178 401,650 


' ’ , > Profit on sale of securities Se ae a ‘ ‘ 947,468 327,537 
% y ) c -{ < ‘ ' 
pany’s over-all sales a! hae shee ss Manat atnt aa tiaeain bows 288,059 265.472 





N rofit ' e vei $3,747.- 
et profi for the year was $3,747, 750.157 $240.890,039 


30—$2.35 a share—compared with Cost and ex>enses (including provision for Sepreciot on— 
$7 23 > sar 1961, $2.497,307; 1360 $3,233,02 
Ol 2.31 a share last year, Cost of products sold and other ae nat costs - 228 $216,585,199 
the company reports Sales and other Selling, general and administrative expenses : Paes ,258,60 16,834 675 
412 Interest expense ; ‘ ; ‘ és , ‘ 887 874,694 
operating income dipped to $213, ie oe. j : ve. 107. 51.877 


§ 45? rainst $239.895.380 
1] —~ against “ : $208,481, $234,346, 447 


$3,665.32 1 








Iroft , . ler Lara- 
. Profits from the Commander Lara i $ 6.268 $ 6543592 
bee flour division, part of the agricul- Taxes on income—estimated ; ; 4 ‘ 2,520, 2,878,271 





tural group, were ahead of 1960 Net profit for the year ..... caret Se 747, $ 3,665,321 


though the report to stockholders, pre- Re'nvested Earn'ngs 
1 4 | r 7 Balance at beginning of year ete ...$ 59.209 $ 66,398,080 
sented by Thomas I Daniels, chair- Net profit for the year ..... ea 7 ‘ ; 747, 3,665,321 





ino | 3 
man of the board, and John H. Dan 5 62,957, $70,063,401 


iels, president, states that widespread Deduct: 

: . ; Cash dividends pa'id—$2 a share ... .$ 3,175, $ 3,196,323 

price cutting within the industry re- Extraordinary charges in connection with disposal and aban- 

duced margins on both flour and mill- donment of certain properties and related relocation, 
? discontinuation and other costs, less federal income 

feeds tax reduction ; ne mei e taeateeae 


President Daniels declared that the $ 3,175,590 $ 10,853,803 


company Is undertaking improvements Reinvested earnings at end of year ..........$ 59,781,738  $ 59,209,598 
to its three flour mills to take ad- 


7,657,480 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 
vantage of the long term growth At June 30, 1961 and 1960 
prospects of the flour milling industry CURRENT ASSETS: 1961 1960 
| Cash ; Bias Joti aoe $ 10,788,460 $ 9,774,404 
Receivables a BONS 0) 18,294,983 19.747,309 
43,930,985 33,311,506 


A. Olson, executive vice president of Inventories + vareeies 
Prepaid expenses ; ‘ . a4 1,380,839 1,446, 100 


These improvements, commented 





the agricultural group, are aimed at 


Total current assets bake a e? ; 74,395,267 $ 64,279,319 


Ss CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
ing of flour Accounts payable and accrued expenses : ; : 23,459,685 $ 12,445,620 
14 ; income taxes—estimated ‘ : ‘ ‘ 902,058 688,513 
Additional modernization steps and Anticivated replacement cost of inventories . 344,000 330,000 


achieving the more economical mill 





the installation of new bulk handling Total current liabilities ...$ 24,705,743 $ 13,464,133 


equipment are part of the program : i 
Net current assets (working capital) = sini vi : ,524 $ 50,815,186 
involving the Minneapolis mill. The Investments and other assets Roeaas 865,900 5,590,805 
Property, plant and equipment > ee RO aS ,323 37,773,598 
k 747 $ 94,179,589 
Deduct—Deferred liabilities and credits . Seer pet Ae ’ ,170 3,471,128 


577 $ 90,708,461 





report states: “We anticipate these and 
additional improvements at other mills 
will increase the flour division’s pro- 
fitability this coming year.” 





Net assets 


SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
The other three divisions of the Common stock Te onto ,734 $ 33,382,734 
Additional paid-in capital ion Bae dette gyre : ,960 532,690 


agricultural group grain, soybean Reinvested earnings RCE ES ; , 59,781,738 59,209,598 
and linseed, also showed improved rée- Common stock in treasury (deduction) ; sense ¥8,260,088) 12,416,561 


turns during the year under review, $ 91,426,577 — $ 90,708,461 
reflecting the increasing effectiveness SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN CONSOLIDATED WORKING CAPITAL 
Years Ended June 30, 1961 and 1960 





of the ADM marketing program, the 


; 1961 1960 
report indicates To coordinate the Working capital at beginning of year ....... $ 50,815,186 $ 50,977,812 
program, a marketing manager, Ellis Are aaiie rye 
D. English, was named for the entire Net profit for the year w+eeee$ 3,747,730 $ 3,665,321! 
Provision for depreciation ek akg Sve wil 2,497,307 3,233,020 
group Provision for income taxes deferred .. a (22,346) 207,483 





The report explains: “A year ago Total from profit and loss ....-....-+..--+..-$ 6,222,691 $7,105,824 
when the federal government imposed Treasury stock sold ... 21,545 114,060 
. Reduction in current income tax liability. arising from realized 
lower payments for Storing surplus losses provided for in prior year . 1,936,176 818,585 
Net t ets f ti f t - 
erain in private elevators. we antici- e ur. rom acquisition of subsidiary for reas: 496,426 


pated a substantial decline in profits Decrease in investments and other assets ...... FT 485,167 309,868 


from ADM’s grain operations. Much $ 59,967,191 $ 59,326,149 


‘ ) revenue. ywever, wi DEDUCTIONS: 
of that lost revenue, however, iS tts Gh diesaity pines end waited 4 vesaciile + ‘earn 


regained under a_ three-point plan Less proceeds from assets disposed of 2,733,364 696,820 


established by the grain division. I irst, $ 4.430.337 $ 4,159,851 


grain merchandising was expanded. Expenditures related to discontinued operations provided 
is sie _ = ded for in prior year 2,061,639 239,279 


Second, a study of elevator operations Dividends paid in cash ($2 a share) 3,175,590 3,196,323 
Cost of treasury stock acquired 610,101 915,510 


$ 10,277,667 $ 8,510,963 











led to a number of money-saving 
changes. Third, additional grain stor- 
age facilities were acquired from other Working capital at end of year $ 49,689,524 $ 50,815,186 





divisions.” 
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“Tma® 
bag that 
Sets knocked 
around a 
lot in my 


business.” 


“Me, too. And I don’t think I could stand it if Chase didn’t know 
how to pick the paper!” Fact! Chase buys all these types of papet 
on the open market: stretchable, non-skid, creped or regular kraft...fully bleached, semi-bleached 
and colored outer sheets. ‘This means Chase has the pick of the best from many sources. Result: Bags 


with maximum strength, minimum bulk, more value for you. You pay no more for the bes/ bags, 
beautifully printed. Make sure you 


get them—from Chase! CHAGE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue -New York 17, N.Y. 
32 Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE + PLASTIC 


CONSUMER-SIZE AND LAMINATED BAGS 





Baked Foods Wrapped Attractively 


If Packaging Makes the Contents 


Look Good, Customers Will Buy 


PICTORIAL reproduction and 
quality appearance are 
achieved in the new printed 
overwraps designed by KVP 
Sutherland Paper Co. for 
cookies made by Arnold 
Bakers, Inc. The overwraps 
are gravure printed in seven 
colors. The package provides 
a satin finish gloss without 
glare, but retains bright 
whiteness and high printabil- 
ity. Overwraps are being sup- 
plied for five flavors of Ar- 
nold's premium cookie line. 


pane? 


“(BTU 


THE DEMAND for polyethy- 
lene as a breadwrap in 1961 
is being estimated by suppli- 
ers at no less than 20 million 
pounds, and possibly as high 
as 30 million pounds. U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals Co., which 
supplies polyethylene wrap- 
ping such as that pictured at 
the left, reports that several 
major national food chains 
recently began wrapping 
breads in polyethylene, and 
that a major West Coast bak- 
ery chain is installing 150 
film wrapping machines. 


A DISTINCTIVE ARTWORK treatment, shown 
at the right, has been employed by Burry Biscuit 
Corp. in the redesigning of its line of Girl Scout 
cookies. On each carton the cookies are illus- 
trated in the foreground with extremely sharp 
focus, leaving background subjects diffused. In- 
side, the cookies are nested in Glassine fluted 
cups within an inner wrapper of greaseproof pa- 
per. Fluted cups, it is claimed, serve to prevent 
breakage and crumbling of the contents. The 
cartons were designed by Lippincott & Margu- 
lis, Inc. New York. 
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Mean Better Customer Acceptance 
A Top Quality Product Inside 


Will Assure Future Sales 


ANGEL FOOD CAKE mar- 
keted by the John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Portland, Maine, 
now is being sold in this at- 
tractive bake-in, sell-in pan- 
package at the right. Mara- 
thon, division of American 
Can Co., designed the pack- 
age, which is a foil-laminated 
tray with a full printed, two- 
color design on the outside. 
Nissen's gold 'n brown design 
and the golden brown of the 
angel food are planned as a 
complimentary merchandis- 
ing "team" for the cakes. 
Batter is deposited directly 
into the package. After 
bake-off, the cakes move di- 
rectly to overwrapping. 


ANOTHER INNOVATION by 
Marathon, at the left, are 
these litho-printed ‘'Mara- 
paks"' for the food products 
division of Pet Milk Co. to in- 
troduce three frozen, pre- 
sliced Viennese rolls. The 
products require no baking 
by the consumer and are pre- 
sliced in the package, which 
has full panel pictorials of 
each product. The Pet Ritz 
trademark, with delicate 
script for product identity, 
and different background 
pictorials and color schemes, 
are designed to make the 
shopper's decision an easy 
one. 


A TEAR-STRING opening device is one of 
the features of a new crouton container 
used by Bel-Air Food Products Co., Los 
Angeles, in the picture immediately at 
the right. The container replaces a con- 
volute can with a ring and plug opening. 
Milprint, Inc., produced and printed the 
labels, the foil laminations and kraft 
paper. Design and photographic illustra- 
tions were also by Milprint. Sefton Can 
Co. supplied the rounded corner board 
container. At the far right is the self- 
serve aluminum package for introducing 
the new banana nut cake of Southern 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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C.M. & E. Shows 
Rise in Earnings 


During 1960-61 


USE OF A comprehensive cost con- 
trol and expense reduction program 
enabled Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, to close its books May 
31 with earnings considerably above 
the previous year, despite lower net 
sales and other operating income. 
Over the signatures of George M. 
Hopfenbeck, board chairman, and 
Earl F. Cross, president and chief 
executive officer, C.M.& E. has 
ported to its stockholders consolidated 
net income for the year of $1,312,069 
$839,744 at the close of the 


previous fiscal period 


re- 


against 


Under the program of cost control- 
expense reduction inaugurated early 
last year, every expense item, whether 
large or small, was reviewed to deter- 
mine if a reduction or even its elim- 
ination could be made without sacri- 
ficing quality of products, service to 
customers or efficiency in operations. 
The aid of employees at all levels was 
enlisted and willingly given, the report 
States 

It is a pleasure to record that as 
the year progressed they measured in- 
creasing success of the program,” said 
Mr. Hopfenbeck and Mr. Cross. They 
point out in the report that the pro- 
gram was a positive one which con- 
tributed to the year’s improved earn- 
ings results 

The past year’s consolidated net in- 


come amounted to $2.37 a share on 
the company’s 552,482 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding compared with 
a rate of $1.52 a share for the pre- 
fiscal Net income for the 


now closed, however, was only 


Vious year 
yeal 
slightly above the average of $1,228,- 
039 for the five fiscal years of May 
31, 1955 to 1959, the company of 
ficers pointed out 


gregating $773,474 


Dividends 74 
equal to $1.40 
during 1960-61, paid quarterly at the 
a share on Sept. | and 
1960, and March | and 


ag 
a share, were declared 
rate of 35¢ 
mec. 3; 
1, 1961 

C.M 


operating 


June 


sales and other 
the year now 


$120.930.902. 


& E.'s net 


income for 
closed amounted to 
down from the previous year’s total 
of $127,219,034. The 
operating charges, selling, general and 
this 


cost of sales, 
administrative expenses brought 
down to $117,943,664. For the 
lier year the figure was $124,889,705 


ear- 


Along with other firms in the flour 


milling industry, C. M. & E. the past 
year had to contend with many re- 
curring problems of locating and pur- 
chasing at satisfactory prices wheats 
with qualities and characteristics nec- 
essary for production of the various 
types of flour demanded by customers. 
It had to contend with increased 
wage, salary and material re- 


duced storage rates, and declines in 


costs, 


feed grains prices 
Subsidiaries Dissolved 

lo reduce expenses, raise efficiency 
and simplify its corporate structure, 


Colorado Milling 


the company dissolved several wholly- 
owned subsidiaries in 1960-61 and 
took over assets, business and opera- 
tions of the firms. These were: El 
Reno Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Flour Mills Co., the Rocky Mountain 
Grain & Commission Co., and Up 
dike Grain Corp. In the future, busi- 
ness forfnerly transacted by Oklahoma 
Flour Mills and Updike Grain will be 
di- 


those names 


The Beardstown 


under as 
& I 


remains as the 


conducted 
visions of C. M 
(ll.) Mills Co 


sole subsidiary. 


firm’s 


& Elevator Co. 


(Incorporated in Colorado) 
AND SUBSIDIARY 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash 
Trade receivables 
each date 
Inventories: 
Wheat, other grains, flour 
appropriate adjustment 
modity contracts, etc 
Formula feeds 
of cost or market 
Advances on commodity purchases 
Containers and supplies—at lower of cost 


less allowance for losses 


with respect 


Tota 
Other current assets 
Deposit for payment of dividend June | 


nventories 


Total current assets 


PROPERTY 
Land, buildings, machinery 
Less accumulated depreciation 


and equipment 


Property (depreciated and 


Prepayments and other assets 


Total 


and millfeed—at 


and amortization 


amortized cost 


May 31, 196! 


$ 2,246,545 
$335,000 at 
7,957,980 


after 


com- 


market 
to open 


8,768,567 909, 1 


beans and other merchandise—at 


278 
561,650 
805,404 


1,155,701 
283,218 


or market 601,053 





10,808,539 417,491 


467,053 549,164 
193.369 193.369 


342 





21,673,486 22,209 


022,838 
654,183 


23,063,723 24 
14,462,833 14 


9,368,655 
409,390 


8,600,890 
359,464 


$ 30,633,840 





987,387 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable 
Drafts payable (for grain 
Accounts payable 
Accrued liabilities 
Taxes on 
Property taxes 
Other 
Dividend 


purchases 


income 


June | 


payable 
Total current abilities 
SAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Common stock — authorized, 750,000 
each; issued and outstanding 
Surplus 
Capital (princ 
Earned 


shares 
paid 


Tot 


Statement of 


Net and other operating 


sales ome 


$s 
Cost of sales and operating charges 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 


Tota 


Net operating profit 
078,988 in 1961 


Non-operating income—ne 


and 
1960 


amor 
116,262 


after depreciation 
and $ 


Tota 


terest expense 


Income before taxes or 
Provision for taxes on 


income 


Net 

Earned surplus at beginnir 
Total 

Cash dividends on 


ommo 


Earned surplus at end of year 


of $i 
552,482 shares 


May 31, 196! May 3 
000 
273. 
429 


$ 6,500,000 $ 9 
252,115 
,688,859 


698,987 
405,775 
524,049 
193,369 


489,50 
416 
353 





263,154 155 
par value 

552,482 552 
519.0 
760 


5,519,084 5 
13,299,120 12 


19,370,686 18,832,091 





$ 30,633,840 $ 31,987,387 


Consolidated Income and Earned Surplus 


Year Ended 
May 31, 1961 
$120,930,902 


Year Ended 
May 31, 1960 
$127,219,034 


112,493,852 
5.449.812 


119,498,322 
5,391,383 

$117,943,664 $124,889,705 

tization of $1,- 

2,329,329 
141,859 


2,987,238 
238,255 





3,225,493 
601,224 


2,624,269 
1,312,200 


2,471,188 
734,444 





1,736,744 
897,000 


839,744 
12,694,256 


1,312,069 
12,760,525 


14,072,594 
773,474 





13,534,000 
773,475 


$ 13,299,120 $ 





12,760,525 
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The proof of this pudding 
is in how it tasted last time 


If it hit the spot before, don’t you go back to the 
Same cook, same recipe? As for flour, we freely 
admit we’re experts on uniformity. We'll meet 
your specification every time, without fail. Your 
flour is Bin-Checked*, guaranteed, ready for pro- 


duction. That’s Atkinson for you. 


Everybody talks uniformity... Atkinson delivers it! 








Don't take less than you can get from TKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS ey = 
S acen DT 


*Trademark 
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Operational Area epee os 
Current Assets: ——June 30, 1961 ——-June 30, 1960 ————_ 


In 50 Year Story Cash on hand and in banks $ 641,874.32 $ 916,821.32 


Accounts receivable, trade $1 650,674.90 $1,554,010.10 
Notes receivable 44,549.48 27,000.00 


of Montana Mills 1,695,224.38 1,581,010.10 


Less allowance for doubtful 
accounts 60,000.00 1,635,224.38 60,000.00 1,521,010.10 


+ 
Shows Expansion Accrued storage receivable 79,914.55 71,765.82 
Travel advances ned i , 1,975.00 
Railroad claims a 3,866.26 
—— on transit and 
Mo Mills " rez stored grain . 105,571.74 
Montana Flour Mill Ce Great Po te dig alee 3400.00 
Falls, has celebrated its 50th anni- Prepaid interest and expense .... 16,210.46 
Prepaid insurance 54,427.64 
versary in business with an impres- Inventories {valued at lower cost 
or market): 
sively designed annual report that de- Wheat 988,898.18 1,223, 138.89 
‘ é‘ : : as, Flour 201.197.17 189,154.94 
picts, fiscally, the company’s year-by- Sreine and misc. merchandise.. 266,060.70 273,563.65 
‘ on ‘. > eeds and ingredients 447,132.16 402,834.39 
year progress over half of that period. Packages and supplies 204,624.18 120,922.53 
Half a century ago. eight people, Chemicals, fertilizer & equipment 206,877.73 229,020.37 
. . 7 Equity in wheat and flour 
all residents of Montana, put up contracts (91,380.66) (53,338.90) 
Prepaid freight 41.295.19 93,510.00 


. Total inventories ............ Si 2,264,704.65 2,479, 305.87 
flour mill, built at Harlowton by the Brokers margin deposits . 7'624.75 


$138,500 to start the company. A 


Grafton Roller Mill Co. in the pre- Total current: assets $4,708,418.47 $5, 182,038.96 
vious year, was purchased. And the Fixed Assets: 

a" ' ac red ; he capital Plant and real estate $5, 782,317.67 $5, 307,970.48 
new company acquired all the capita Less allowance for depreciation... 2.569.842.95 2'349'937.60 


‘ Book value 3,212,474.72 2,958,032.88 
Co. which owned and operated SIX Sundry equipment at depreciated 
74,511.03 77,453.06 


stock of the infant Montana Elevator 


or seven elevators on the Milwaukee oe 
Net orga assets .... 3,286,985.75 3,035,485.94 


Railroad between Lewistown and aeniin 


Harlowton. Stocks aaa exchange membership. 2,800.00 2,300.00 
" Due on sale of assets ... 2,248.75 5,000.00 
There are now 500 stockholders, Deposits shee 525.00 838.93 


many of them out-of-staters. And Total other assets 5,573.75 8,138.93 
they own between them 143,989 TOTAL ASSETS $8,000,977.97 $8,225,663.83 
shares of a par value of $10 each. LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


The company has expanded geograph- Current Liabilities ——June 30, 1961 June 30, 1960-———_— 
ically—with a mill in Minnesota and Customers credit balances ....... $ 8,483.95 $ 2,625.14 
: Accounts payable, trade _ 60,189.19 20,768.04 
with business in other states—and Advances—Grain in transit 88,487.52 358,104.50 
‘ Accrued commissions 24,370.57 6,744.00 
physically into allied fields. Among Payroll taxes accrued . tet 16,179.41 16,020.20 
{ ; : Notes payable—Portion of iong 
the physical assets are tour flour mills term loans due within one year. 100,000.00 100,000.00 
; eas ’ p Federal income tax ....... ‘$298,977.49 $ 386,786.59 : 
though the original facility at Har Less paid on estimate ........... 142/500.00 156,497.49 171,500.00 215,286.59 
lowton is currently idle—three feed DE ee ae ea aera 
manufacturing plants, a seed _ proc- taxes .... ees Nein 28,220.58 36,579.83 
Accrued rental Steet 4 yee 3 1,429. 00 1,712.00 
essing facility, three farm stores and Accrued property taxes = 78,200.00 66,400.00 
; ; Accrued interest payable 3,333.44 3,644.48 
two warehouse and service points. parame ein PRE att Na 
Total current liabilities 565,391.15 $ 827,884.78 
‘ Long Term Liabilities: 
or so elevators has jumped to 43, First National City Bank of 
New York 300,000.00 400,000.00 
many of them equipped with steam- Marthwastern Mutual Life 
roll, seed cleaning and treating fa- Insurance Co. ..... covecces §,00000020 1,000,000.00 


capacity of the Pe ...+.. $,300,000.00 1 ,400,000.00 
; Less portion. due within one year.. 100,000.00 160,000.00 


And the original line of half a dozen 


cilities. Total storage 
line is 3.377.000 bu ant <loettlipiaemesitiiiiagen 
. Total long term liabilities .... 1,200,000.00 1,300,000.00 
Progressive in outivok, the com- oo ia 
Tota! liabilities . . $1,765,391.15 $2,127,884.78 
pany is able to list in the report de- Caste: 
tails of substantial additions to the Capital stock: Authorized 250,000 

. shares per value $10 issued 143,- 
plants—more than $56,000 in the | Ge at ape $1,439,890.00 $1,439,890.00 


flour mills, nearly $21,000 in the ele- Retained Earnings: 
Beginning balance . eeeeeeee. 4,657,889.05 4,416,219.14 
Prior years’ adjustments ....... (82.91) 


ve) ‘ Qo Ss ~ V ae 4 EEE ,aapeepeenaneneeeneennenennmenenneneal 
feed plants during the fiscal year just Ra Se 4,657,889.05 4416,136.23 
ended. Profit for year ans 281,796.77 356,944.02 


Despite some adverse factors ex- Tota a mee 4,773,080.25 
Less sob dividends .. 143,989.00 115,191.20 


_ ( = : : ae Balance end of year ....... $4,795,696.82 $4,657, 889.05 
30. L961, ¢ harles ¢ Mc¢ lave, presi- Total capital .. 6,235,586.82 6,097,779.05 


vators and a massive $406,000 in the 


perienced in the fiscal year ended June 


dent and general manager, is able to Total liabilities and capital $8,000,977.97 $8, 225,663.83 


say, in his report to the stockholders, Working capital $4, 143,027.32 $4,354, 154.18 


that the financial position of the com- 
Ratio of current assets to 

pany has been further strengthened; current liabilities 8.32 6.26 
the equity of the common stockhold- Book value per share of stock 43.31 42.35 


er has been increased and, with the 
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1 
S S WANG In milling HUNTBR flourg/ we have always fol- 
lowed one prime rule—“Quflity Beyond Question.” 

| On this basis HUNTER Jas built a record of more 
Ko 2 than 80 years of faithfuf/ service to the baking in- 
dustry. Now, af always/ you can rely on HUNTER 

flours to buil@ the kifid of loaf that means market 


C Oxclua' W oly leadership. 


IT PAYS TO BUY FROM HUNTER 


: 7 3 | 
Daily Capacity Mi ie = re Grain Storage 


6,000 Cwts.... WELLINGTON, KANSAS 4°000,000 Bu. 
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UNLESS YOU USE NEW SPECIALLY 
FORMULATED HIGH GLUTEN 
PV 15+ FLOUR THAT GIVES FAR LARGER 
VOLUME AND GREATER TOLERANCE 


NEW PV 15+ HIGH GLUTEN FLOUR FOR HARD ROLL MAGIC! 


Here’s a new premium flour specially formulated to give 


you unusually large volume from your regular Kaiser and 
other hard roll formulas. The results will astound you. 

Special formulation for new PV 15+ high gluten flour 
demands that production be limited. Yet you can be 
assured of a reliable supply by talking with your RM-KM 
representative. Ask him for the money-making facts now. 


See You at Booth I411-13 at the 1961 Baking Industry Exposition 


HIGH GLUTEN 


Hard roll magic 
FLOUR 


D> 














RE 


RUSSELL MILLER- KING MIDAS MILLS 


Milling division of F. H. Peavey & Company e Pi 


fine flours 


¢ Minneapolis 15, Mine 
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Pillsbury to Close 
Astoria Plant 
Net income before other charges 


below $1,438,072.05 $1,600, 801.67 Ihe Astoria, Ore., mill of the 


Selected Charges: “ ass 
interest expense . 146,900.62 $ 154,458.01 Pillsbury Co.—6,900 cwt.—will cease 
Depreciation for year . 243,481.45 203,215.39 yperatio yr ab Yec » 
Plant maintenance and repair .... 190,958.04 162.742.80 operations on or about Dec. 1 next 
Bad debts . 20,317.23 109,149.95 News of the planned closure was 


County, payroll and other taxes.. 227,399.87 190,925.18 broken to operatives by E. T. Chris 
829,057.21 $ 820,491.23 tenson, manager, and J. C. McNeil, 


Net income before income taxes ... 609,014.84 780,310.44 Minneapolis, manager of flour pro 
Less income taxes . 327,218.07 423,366.42 > 
duction for Pillsbury 


Net income .. 281,796.77 $ 356,944.02 As one ol the reasons prompting 
the move, Mr. Christenson pointed 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


This year-——_—— Last yeor 





to the rapid expansion of flour mill 
additions to the plants, increased earn- north coast resulted in chaotic mar- ing operations abroad, particularly in 
ings are in prospect. ket conditions. These severely re- the Philippines and in the Far East, 

Earnings after taxes in the year just duced margins in the elevator division areas where a large volume of As- 
ended were $281,797, equal to $1.96 and impaired the flour division’s com- _toria-made flour was shipped. Addi- 
a share. This compares with earnings _ petitive position in California and, to tionally, the mill has for several years 
of $356,994—$2.48 a share—in the some extent, in the north coast mar- been in an unfavorable position to 
previous year ket. compete with other firms for domestic 

The drop in earnings, explains Mr Mr. McClave comments: “Drouth — business, a fact pointed out in 
McClave, is the result, primarily of conditions have left us with a smaller port made by Thomas J. Murray & 
three factors. First, the flour and feed than average crop—but one of good Associates for the Port of Astoria 
divisions suffered from a loss of pro- quality. We are told that within the Mr. McNeil expressed appreciation 
duction and profit margins due to ex- very near future the railroads will for the “very satisfactory mill oper 
tended strikes at Bozeman and Great make rate reductions to north coast ation and the high standards of qual 
Falls in July and August of 1960 and to California. Whether these re- ity maintained at the plat 
Secondly, the consumption of formu-  ductions will be in line with the lev- he said, was one 
la feeds was drastically curtailed by els we have been vigorously advocat- plants in the country 1 I 
the unusually mild winter. And third- ing remains to be seen, but it appears National Safety Council's merit ; 
ly, the failure of the railroads serv- that whatever is done in this con- for no lost time accidents in nei 
ing the area to provide rates on grain nection will afford us some measure seven years 
and grain products competitive with of relief from a situation which has Mr. Christenson said that every 


truck and truck-rail movement to Cal- become progressively worse during fort will be made to assist employees 


ifornia and truck movement to the th? past three years.” n finding other emp 


x 
‘\ 
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YOUR HOR vevvos: CHICAGD * 


- 
a 
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For over 74 years, Eckhart-milled flours have aad 

been the standard of quality with bakers who want the very 

best, always. Fast service and competitive prices. All flours are 

individually milled for superior performance. 

e spring and hard winter wheat flours e whole wheat flours / 


© / 
e soft wheat flours for cakes, cookies, crackers e rye flours / 


‘ 
/ 
/ 


7 SALES OFFICES 


Eckhart ii 
Milling Company 


1300 CARROLL AVE. - CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


Let us quote on your flour needs! 
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Part Xill 


BUFFALO 
PRIOR TO THE Civil War Buffalo 
was primarily a wheat storage center. 
Rochester and N.Y., were 
two of the largest milling centers in 
the U.S. After the war some mills 
were built at Buffalo, but Minne- 
apolis mills supplied a large part of 
the flour market But- 
warehouses located in 
Buffalo’s growth as a 


Oswego, 


located east of 
falo from flour 
the latter city 


milling center was inhibited by dis- 
given to the 


criminatory advantages 
Minnesota milling companies and not 
yet outweighed by lake rates on 
wheat. These advantages included not 
freight rates but also free 
flour storage in Buffalo 

In 1897 a chain of 
was ultimately to 
becoming the milling 
Among these events 


only low 


events began 
Buf- 


center 


which lead to 
falo’s 
which it is today 
were. 
], In 1897 the Dingley Tariff Act 
permitting milling-in-bond was 
passed, allowing the grinding for ex- 
port of wheat imported into the U.S. 


D> In 

ue 
Commission 

granting 


1901 the Interstate Commerce 


prohibited railroads 


from free flour storage in 


Donald Alfred Markwalder, 1960. 


22 


Buffalo. This had been one device 
used by the railroads to discriminate 


in favor of Minneapolis mills. 
3. In 1907 ICC reduced freight rates 
from Buffalo to the Atlantic Coast. 
Prior to the freight rate reduction 
from Buffalo to the Atlantic Coast, in 
1903, the Washburn-Crosby Co. took 
advantage of the milling-in-bond pos- 
sibilities which Buffalo offered by con- 
structing a 6,000 cwt. mill there. 
None of the other large Minneapolis 
mills began milling in Buffalo prior 
to 1920. That Washburn-Crosby 
found Buffalo a favorably lo- 
cated milling center is shown by the 
growth of its plant there from 6,000 
cwt. in 1903 to 42,000 cwt. in 1920 
It was in the latter that ICC 
approved another rate 
changes unfavorable to Minneapolis, 
and the large companies 
transfer a considerable portion of their 
milling operations from that city to 
Buffalo. 


very 


year 


series of 


began to 


Most wheat milled bond 
Canadian wheat shipped to Buffalo 
Great Lakes. Milling-in-bond is quite profitable 
both because of the very high quality of Ca- 
nadian wheat—and especially in recent years 
—because its price is lower than that 
of U.S. wheat. 

"The Northwestern Miller Jan. 5 
p. 156. 

Kuhiman, p. 172 


often 


1921, 


The Standard Milling Co. acquired 
a 4,400 cwt. mill in Buffalo in 1920; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., built a 16,000 
cwt. mill there in 1922, and Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. built a 10,000 cwt 
mill in 1925. 


Lakes Rates Rise 

Flour rates on the Great Lakes con- 
tinued to rise relative to wheat rates, 
and the trek from Minneapolis to 
Buffalo continued. Commander Lara- 
bee Milling Co. acquired the 4,000 
cwt. J. A. Walter Milling Co. at Buf- 
falo in 1926, following 
year International Milling Co. built a 
10,000 cwt. plant, also at Buffalo. 


and in the 


As flour milling output in Buffalo 
grew, Minneapolis output declined 
By 1929 the Duluth-to-Buffalo lake 
rate on flour had risen to 21'2¢ cwt., 
while the wheat rate remained at only 
S¢ bu. The saving of approximately 
934¢ cwt. of flour to be gained by 
shipping wheat instead of flour was 
decisive, but it was only one reason 
why output in Buffalo grew so rapidly. 
Others are: 

1. Buffalo is the most desirable lo 
cation in the U.S. for milling Cana- 
dian wheat in bond. Prior to com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
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“&, WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


i 


The fine baking qualities of I-H flours will help any 
baker make the kind of distinctive 
builds business. 


~ 





, quality loaf that 
The skill and long experience of |-H 


millers guarantee the uniform dependability of these 


famous flours. You will like I-H quality and I|-H 
(mmm | 


results. 


Fhe a 


ISMERT-HINCKE( Ming Company 


K AUN SAS ©) C4aT Ye -2M..1)S: S°O..U Ra 
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Excess Capacity Study 


it was the easternmost point on the 
Great Lakes that could be reached by 
the largest ships. Only the smaller 
boats could pass through the Welland 
Canal. Wheat used is shipped via the 
Lakes from the largest wheat terminal 
in the world — Fort Williams/Port 
Arthur, Canada. Even today Buffalo's 
milling-in-bond output continues to be 
important. 

2. Buffalo is well located to mill 
U.S. wheat into flour for export. Pro- 
duction of flour for export in Minne- 
apolis had averaged in excess of 2 
million hundredweight a year in the 
decade ending in 1922, but by 1927 
Minneapolis exports fell below 200,- 
000 cwt., and by 1934 to zero. Export 
operations of the Minneapolis mills 
had been transferred to Buffalo 

3. Buffalo is well located to receive 
and mill the winter pro- 
duced in Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

4. Buffalo is in an 
tion for shipping flour to the heavily 


sott wheat 


excellent loca- 
populated northeastern seaboard and 
millfeed to New York and New Eng- 
land. Both railroad transportation and 
the New York State Barge Canal are 
used 
rates are low in Buffalo. 
6. There is a large and growing 
demand for millfeed in the Northeast. 
While U.S. flour output 
proximately constant, Buffalo output, 
which had been 10,300,000 cwt. in 
1920, reached 24,000,000 cwt. in 
1930. It was in the latter year that 
Buffalo output first exceeded that of 
Minneapolis, which had been the 
leading city in flour production every 
year 1880. Table I shows the 
1930 flour milling capacity of Buf- 
falo 


5. Powel! 


was ap- 


since 





TABLE | 


Buffalo Flour Milling Capacity 
1930 


Daily 
capacity 
(cwt.) 


Company 


Commander Larabee 4,000 
General Mills, Inc 200 
Standard Milling °) 600 
International 099 
Pillsbury Mills n 000 
Russell-Miller lir ° 6,000 
George Urbar 3,000 


Total 83,800 





It should be noted that all of these 
plants had been built or acquired in 
the 1920's with the exception of Gen- 
eral Mills’, which entered Buffalo in 
1903, and the George Urban Milling 
Co., which entered in 1846. Buffalo’s 


24 


(continued) 


flour output did not grow during the 
1930's, but it did exceed the previous 
1930 peak of 24 million hundred- 
weight every year between 1944 and 
1957. 

As of 1956, Buffalo was still the 
largest flour milling center in the 
U.S.—as is shown in Table Il]—with 
a daily capacity of 96,400 cwt. 





TABLE Il 


Buffalo Flour Milling Capacity 
1956 


Daisy 
Company capacity 


(cwi.) 


General Mills, Inc 36.700 
Standard Milling Co 6.0 

International Milling Co 15,200 
Pilisbury Mills 23,000 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 9,500 
George Urban Milling C 6,000 


Total 96,400 





THE SOUTHWEST 

[The Southwest includes Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Nebraska, and 
is the largest wheat and flour produc- 
ing region in the U.S. Kansas has led 
all states in wheat production since 
1892, in milling capacity 
least 1929, and in flour output every 
year since 1934-35. It is in this re- 
gion that flour output has increased 
most rapidly in this century. Almost 
without exception, flour produced in 
the area is from hard winter wheat. 
Both bread and family flours are pro- 
duced in the region, but no significant 
amount of pastry flour is 
milled. 

High Quality Flours 

Since wheat produced in the region 
is hard, this area profited greatly by 
introduction of the middlings purifier 
which made it produce 
high quality flours from hard wheat 

Milling developed most rapidly in 
Kansas, but by 1900 capacity of this 
state ranked only ninth.. Wheat was 
relatively cheap in the region under 
the influence of rapidly increasing pro- 
duction, and by 1909 Kansas ranked 
second in flour output, Texas 10th, 
Nebraska 15th and Oklahoma 16th. 
The flour output of these states in 
1909 is shown in Table III. This flour 
output of 36.8 million hundredweight 
represented 17% of total U.S. pro- 
duction for the year. 

Output in the 
increase in spite of the unfavorable 
(relative to the Northwest) freight 
rates to eastern markets and heavy 


since at 


cake or 


possible to 


area continued to 


''The Northwestern Miller 
p 


June 27, 1950, 


advertising expenditures of the larg- 
est Northwestern firms. In fact, part 
of the expansion in the Southwest was 
brought about by building or acquir- 
ing plants there by firms which had 
operated exclusively in the North- 
west. Standard Milling built a 3,000 





TABLE Ill 


Flour Production in the Southwest 
1909 


Outpul, 
cw. 
090,000's 


Kansas 21.6 
Texas 6.6 
Nebraska 4.4 
Oklahoma 4.2 


Total 36.8 


Source: Bureau of Census data 





cwt. mill in Kansas City in 1906, and 
in 1922 Washburn-Crosby acquired a 
6,000 cwt. mill in the same city.’ It 
also in 1922 that Pillsbury ac- 
quired a mill at Atchison, Kansas 
The movement of Northwestern firms 
into the Southwest continued, with 
International acquiring the Greenville 
(Texas) Mill and Elevator Co. in 
1934 and Russell-Miller acquiring the 
5,000 cwt. mill of Stanard-Tilton Mill 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas, in 1941. 

During World War I there 
significant increases in flour milling 
capacity and output in the Southwest, 
and by 1919 Texas was eighth among 
the states in flour milling output 
Oklahoma and Nebraska jointly held 
the 10th and 11th rank, and Kansas 
remained second. Flour output in the 
Southwest in 1919 by states is shown 
in Table IV. 

Flour output in the region had in- 


Was 


were 





TABLE IV 


Flour Production in the Southwest 
1919 


Outsu}, 
cwt. 


000,000's 


Kansas 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Nebraska 


Total 54.8 


Source: Bureau of the Census data 





creased 18 million cwt. tn a decade 
and the output of 54.8 million hun- 
dredweight in 1919 was 21% of total 
U.S. output compared with 17% in 
1909. Production continued to in- 
crease, and during every year between 
1919 and 1925 in the Southwest it 
exceeded that of the previous year. 

In 1920 Kansas ranked third in 


‘Kuhiman, p. 198 

Vatter, p. 228 

"The Northwestern Miller Jan. 7, 1925 
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All ingredients are accepted under the Bread Standards 





For Proved Product Performance 


Valuable BROLITE Ingredients for your Bread 


Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. 
Extends Tolerance. Stabilizes Fermentation. 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers 
of emulsification and dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 


Super Short 


Valuable ingredients for bakers since 1928 


All Brolite represe ntatives are pract al and trained hakers 


THE [WU LLL fy) COMPANY, INC 


General Offices: 2542 Elston Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois ¢ Brolite Company, Inc., 1016 Monroe Drive, N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia 
Brolite Company, Inc., 2921 South Haskell Avenue, Dallas 23, Texas e¢ Brolite Company, Inc., 225 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y 
Brolite Company, Inc., 621 Minna Street, San Francisco 1, Calif. e Brolite Company, Inc., 518 First Avenue, North, Seattle 9, Washington 
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TABLE V 
Kansas City and Minneapolis Railroad Rate Reductions Made in 1931 


——Rail Rates on Flour Per 100 Lb.—— 
—Kansas City— Mi ti 


City shipped to 


Evansville 

Fort Wayne .. 
‘ndianapolis 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
Akron 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland ... 
Columbus 
Dayton 


Pittsburgh 
Charleston, W. Va 
Source: ‘The Northwestern Miller,"’ 


cwl. 
Ne- 


capacity with 170,000 
11th with 66,000 ewt.. 
braska 16th with 50,000 cwt., and 
Oklahoma 19th with 40,000 cwt. 
Thus, each of the states ranked lower 
in capacity in 1920 than in output 
in 1919. This is explained by the fact 
that much capacity in the Southwest 
was relatively new and therefore bet- 
ter located and more efficient than the 
average of plants in other states. 


milling 


Texas was 


24.5 
21.5 
24.5 
20.5 
26.0 
23.5 
26.0 
26.0 
25.0 
24.5 
32.0 
32.0 
32.0 
April |, 


Amount by which 
Kansas City 
reduction exceeds 


Mi tt. 
r 





P 


Old reduction 


27.5¢ 
26.5 
26.5 
24.5 
26.5 
32.0 
28.5 
32.0 
32.0 
28.5 
28.5 
32.0 
32.0 
32.0 
1931, p. 26. 


24.0 
22.5 
22.5 
22.5 
30.0 
24.0 
30.0 
30.0 
26.5 
26.5 


The relative and absolute growth 
of output in the Southwest continued 
during the 1920's, aided by increas- 
ing quantities of high protein wheat 
being the region’ and 
gradual breakdown of the favorable 
freight rate structure long 
by mills in the Northwest’. 
ing to Kuhlman, the “final victory 
for the Southwest” came in 1927 
when ICC ruled that the lower Min- 


produced in 


possessed 
Accord- 








NEW YORK 





KELLY- 
ERICKSON- 
ONES 


Company 


OMAHA 


We Operate Our Own Laboratories 


Including Pilot Bakery 


SAN FRANCISCO 








neapolis rates were no longer justi- 
fied. However, in 1931 ICC again 
lowered Kansas City rates to eastern 
markets. Table V rate reduc- 
tions made at that time. 


shows 


Kansas City freight rates per hun- 
dredweight of wheat or flour were re- 
duced an average of 3¢ more than 
were Minneapolis rates. This reduc- 
tion finally ended the long-standing 
rate discrimination favoring the 
Northwest, and substantially increased 
excess capacity existing in that re- 
gion. 

In 1929, flour milling capacity in 
the Southwest totaled 312,695 cwt. 
daily for 158 mills. States of the 
Southwest had reached approximately 
their present rank in capacity. The 
158 mills comprised 29% of the num- 
ber of mills in the U.S. having a ca- 
pacity in excess of 400 cwt., and the 
capacity of 312,695 cwt. was 27% 
of total U.S. capacity. 

1934-35 
the US. 
crop year 
million hun- 
dredweight; Texas 13.2 million hun- 
dredweight; Oklahoma 8.4 million 
hundredweight, and Nebraska 5.4 mil- 
lion hundredweight. Total output of 
the states of this region in 1934-35 
was 54.6 million hundredweight, or 
28% of U.S. output compared with 
17% in 1909 and 21% in 1919. 


It was not, however, until 
that Kansas ranked first in 
in flour output. In that 


Kansas produced 27.6 
29 


Export Boom 

Although capacity in the South- 
west reached its peak in the 1920's, it 
was not until the export boom in 
1947 and 1948 that output in this re- 
gion reached its high. The area par- 
ticipated very heavily in the huge ex- 
ports of these two 
unusually large wheat production in 
this area at the time.” Flour output 
in the Southwest was 96.5 million 
hundredweight in 1947 and 91.7 mil- 
lion hundredweight in 1948. This was 


years because of 


wheat produced in 
by development 


The protein content of 
the Southwest was increased 
of varieties able to thrive in spite of the culti- 
vation of progressively drier land. Adoption 
of dry-farming techniques, large tractors and 
combines made it possible to cultivate eco- 
nomically lands with productivity too low to 
be farmed by more labor-intensive methods 
The high protein wheat normally produced in 
suc? regions was being demanded in greater 
quantities as the production and consumption 
of bakery bread increased 


1900 Kansas City millers com- 
plained that their freight rates to the East 
were unjustifiably higher than rates from Min- 
neapolis to corresponding destinations. in 1908 
the Commerce Commission refused 
to raise Minneapolis rates or lower those from 
Kansas City on the gorunds that lower Minne- 
apol's rates were justified because of the 
water competition offered by the Great Lakes 
202 

Flour output in the Southwest was 1.5% 
larger during the 1947-48 crop year than in the 
previous crop year in spite of the fall in U.S. 
output from 304.8 million hundredweights in 
1946-47 to 286.4 million hundredweights in 
1947-48. Probably the most important reason 
for this occurrence is the fact that the wheat 
crop in the Southwest in 1947 was the largest 
in history to that time 


Even prior to 


In’erstate 


Kuhiman, p 
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Yes, we are one of 
the nation’s 10 largest 
flour mills, 


BUT...There’s 
a difference 
between 


BIGGEST and BEST! 


In milling, as in baking, quantity and quality are entirely different 
matters. Although Bay State Milling Company is one of the nation’s 
10 largest milling firms, our first consideration is production of con- 
sistently superior bakery flour, coupled with extensive customer service. 

Our expansion will result from serving more and more bakers 
who want absolute ur iformity and perfection in their flour to insure 
the same qualities in the baked goods they market. 

We at Bay State believe this type of baker makes the best cus- 


tomer, and we are proud to serve him. 


MILLERS or MOA ce xciusivery FOR BAKERS 
BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: Winona, Minnesota 


MILLS: Winona, Minnesota; Leavenworth, Kansas 





approximately one third of total U.S. 
output for the two years. 

It was necessary for some capacity 
increases to take place to produce this 
record output, and therefore the slump 
which followed the boom most 
severe in this region. 


THE CENTRAL STATES 

This is somewhat arbitrarily 
defined as including Missouri, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa and 
Wisconsin. It might be said that “Cen- 
tral States” is a residual classification, 
which includes none of the exclusive- 
ly hard wheat producing states of the 
Northwest or Southwest and no states 
south of the Ohio River. 

It is the region in which milling has 
shown the greatest decline in this cen- 


was 


area 





TABLE VI 


Flour Milling Capacity 
of the Southwest 
1929 


Rank in 
Number Daily capacity 
of capacity 
(cwt.) 


among 
mills all states 
176,350 
70,900 
39,300 
26,145 


Totals 5 312,695 


TABLE Vill 
Capacity and Output Rank of States in the Central States 
At Selected Dates 


Output 
rank, 1909 


Capacity 


State rank, 1900 


IHinois 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Indiana A 

Michigan 8 
not listed 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


tury. Table VII illustrates the 1900 
milling capacity of states in this re- 
gion which were among the leading 
10 in capacity. 

As wheat production declined in 





TABLE Vil 


Milling Capacity of States 
In the Central Region 
1900 


Capacity 
State (cwt.) 
Illinois 36,451 
Ohio 33,505 
Wisconsin 33,274 
Missour 126,571 
Indiana 106,306 
Michigan 94.064 
Source The Northwestern Miller June 
27, 1950, p. 24 








See how the 
BAR-NUN 
Sifter meets 
every requirement 
fora 
flour scalper 


Big Capacity. In floor space only 312 feet square, a Bar-Nun will scalp 35,000 


pounds of flour an hour. In slightly larger space, 50,000 pounds. 


Clean Product. True, single plane rotary motion removes all lumps and foreign 


materials; delivers a thoroughly cleaned, uniform product. 


Sanitary. Dust-tight, easily cleaned, 


all-metal 


sifter box is available with 


stainless steel internals and special sanitary construction. 


Low Cost Service. Exclusive four-point drive assures smooth, vibration-fre¢ 


operation—continuous service with minimum maintenance 


Write for details and recommendations, without obligation. 


B.F. GumpPp Co. 


1308 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


New York 36 
San Francisco 5 
J. B. WILLIAMS 


SALES AND SERVICE 


Dallas 2 


JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
1026 Young Street 


Output 
rank, 1919 


4 
7 


Capacity 
rank, 1929 


Capacity 
rank, 1956 


this region and increased in states 
to the west, milling capacity and out- 
put began to decline in the Central 
States, as can be seen in Table VIII. 

The only states to rise in rank dur- 
ing any period were Michigan, which 
rose from 18th in output in 1919 to 
15th in capacity in 1929 and 12th u 
1956; Ohio, which rose from ninth in 
capacity in 1929 to seventh in 1956; 
Missouri, which from fifth in 
output in 1919 to fourth in capacity 
in 1956, and Iowa, which rose from 
2'st in output in 1919 to 17th in 
capacity in 1929, 


rose 


The decline was greatest in Wiscon- 
sin, where capacity fell from 133,274 
cwt. in 1900 to 9,800 cwt. in 1956. 
This decline result of 
almost complete discontinuance of 
wheat growing in the and in- 
creasing competition from Buffalo for 
spring wheat grown in states to the 
west of Wisconsin. As in other re- 
gions, the number of mills in the Cen- 
tral States has declined quite rapidly 
and surviving mills grown in 
capacity. The increasing importance 
of water transportation also is appar- 
ent in location of mills in this region 

Almost all of the smaller mills in 
this region produce soft wheat flours 
exclusively, using grown 
wheats, while most of the larger mills 
produce hard winter or hard spring 
wheat flour as well. The larger mills 
secure this hard spring wheat trom 
states to the west, both by water and 
by rail. 

All of the states in this region with 
the exception of Iowa and Wisconsin 
normally still rank among the first 20 
in wheat output, while in 1955, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Indiana and Ohio 
ranked among the first 10. 


In Part XIV Dr. Markwalder 
traces the capacity patterns of 
the Pacific Coast states, in 
the mountain states, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, and the 
Piedmont region. He then at- 
tempts to make a quantitative 
assessment of the amount of 
excess capacity created by re- 
gional shifting. 


severe Was a 


State 


have 


locally 
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Looking for a way to produce better baked 

foods? Count on Fleischmann. Fleischmann 
Oy AIEAUALUAAA\ YO) A CCMCOMT INTO LO\iemAtn OMB KGET ITe 

| bakery ingredients and their use. Thats 

: why Fleischmann’s research center includes 
a model bakery. 


Fleischmanns Yeast 


etiTl 











(A) Larvae; 
(B) Pupa; 
(C) Adult. 


SAW-TOOTHED GRAIN BEETLE 


Millers, Bakers, Grain Men: 





Meet a Small Pest with a Big 
Reputation for Making Trouble 


9 


“What's in a name? 

The saw-toothed grain beetle has 
a long one, although he’s one of 
the smallest pests of stored grain 
and other dried food products, in 
mills and bakeries. 


Linne first described the beetle as 
“Dermestes surinamensis” in 1767 
from specimens sent him from Suri- 
nam, Dutch Guiana. The pest was so 
common that other scientists gave it 
many different names, until the beetle 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








SINCE 1925 
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SERVICE COMPANY 


FACTUAL PROPERTY VALUATIONS 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
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was placed in the genus “Oryzae- 
philus.” For the past 62 years it’s 
been known as “Oryzaephilus surina- 
mensis.” Here we'll refer to it by the 
more common name. 

The adult saw-toothed grain beetle 
is Slender and very active. He is 
brown and somewhat flat. measuring 
about one-tenth of an inch in length 
A peculiar structure of his thorax. 
which bears six sawtooth-like projec- 
tions on each side, gives rise to the 
beetle’s more common name. 

He’s a cosmopolitan pest of stored 
grain and grain products, often be- 
ing found in flour mills and ware- 
houses. Although the adult has well 
developed wings, he is rarely known 
to fly. Entry into mills and establish- 
ments having dried food is made 
through infested grain and other raw 
products used in manufacturing. 

Saw-toothed grain beetles are 
among the most numerous, trouble- 
some pests of stored grain and all 
kinds of packaged foods. 


Ease of Penetration 
flat. 


ease 


Because they are small and 
the beetles can penetrate with 
packages which appear to be tightly 
closed. Active adults migrate from 
a small foci of infestation so rapidly 
that they literally engulf warehouses. 


_A humorist once defined — 
entomology as the sci- 
ence which gives insects 
long names, short lives 
and a pin through the - 
middle. “Oryzaephilus © 


4a 


surinamensis,’’ more 
commonly known as the 
saw-toothed grain bee- 
tle, fits a goodly part of 
that description. He does 

not eat much but multi- 
plies and migrates rapid- 
ly, penetrating and dam- 
aging wherever move- 
ment carries him. But, as 

_Dr. Cotton points out, he 
is susceptible to action of 
common fumigants, con- 
tact insecticides and 
other agents used to com- 
bat infestation in dry 
food products. 
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homes and their contents. 
One early account of this insect in- 
festing a flour mill was reported in 
the “Cultivator” in 1846. A Mr. Rich 
of Shoreham, Vt., account 
of experiments conducted in his mill 
to combat the pest. He found that fu- 
migating with brimstone smoke or 
tobacco smoke had little effect, but 
that liberal application of boiling wa- 
ter and whitewash destroyed the saw- 
toothed 
Fortunately, such measures to con- 
trol this pest are not required today 
The quantity of food 
voured by the beetle is quite small. 
However, its mere presence in pack- 


stores, 


gave an 


grain beetles. 


actual de- 


aged foods is sufficient to render the 
product unacceptable to the general 
public. This writer 
grocery store in Washington that was 
with the beetles. They had 
with few exceptions 


once visited a 
overrun 
penetrated 
every box of crackers, breakfast cereal 
and other packaged foods in the store 

Presence of the beetles in so many 
commodities rapid, 50% 
drop in daily sales. Finally, their ac- 


caused a 


* 


By RICHARD T. COTTON 


* 


tivities caused complete suspension of 
operations. In this case, infestation 
came from a barrel of scratch 
in a back room. The beetles had mul- 
tiplied to such large numbers that 
they migrated to all parts of the 


store 


feed 


Migratory habits of this beetle were 
observed by Taschenberger more 
than 60 years ago. According to his 
account, the beetles became so nu- 
merous in a brewery that on warm 
days they invaded neighboring houses 
in large numbers, even crawling into 
beds and nipping the occupants at 
night. Many similar cases have been 
reported of mass invasion of dwell- 
ings by this insect from nearby sources 
of infestation 

The saw-toothed grain beetle feeds 
and breeds in nearly all stored human 
and animal foods of vegetable origin, 
in cereals which are ground or un- 
ground, including wheat, rice, oats, 
corn, barley or grain sorghum. They 
can be found in macaroni, bread, 
dried fruit, nuts, copra, and more 
rarely in sugar, starch, drugs, snuff, 
tobacco or dried meats. 


Average Life Span 

Adult beetles live an average of 
six to 10 months, but occasional 
specimens have been known to live 
as long as three years. The females 
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lay 50 to 300 eggs each, which hatch 
in three to five days into small, active 
worms or larvae. These become full- 
grown in about during 
warm weather. The entire life cycle 
can be completed in as short a period 
as three 
tial of the 
is high 
The 
been reported from all parts of the 
the commonest 
In principal 


two weeks 


biotic 


grain 


weeks, so the poten- 


saw-toothed beetle 


saw-toothed grain beetle has 


world as one of pests 


of stored grain 


growing regions of the U.S. it is—in 


grain 


grain beetle 
found in 


with the flat 
abundant 
grain 


reason for 


common 
the most 
farm-stored 

One 
to survive 


insect 


this is its ability 
temperatures in 
grain stored in the northern 
Cotton, and others, in 1953 reported 
results of a test conducted in a 2,740- 
Hutchinson, Kan- 
grain-infesting 


winter 


States 


bu. bin of wheat at 


sas. Cages of insects 
placed in the center of the bin in the 
fall were removed at two-week in- 
tervals from Nov. 15, 1943, to May 1, 
1944 determine 


and examined to 





MAIL THAT ADVANCE 


BAKING 
INDUSTRY 
EXPOSITION 


OCTOBER 7 thru 12, 1961 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Mail your reservation to: 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE 


RESERVATION TODAY! 


and 
SCC. 


the greatest collection of 


everything that’s new, 
exciting and different... 
953 booths ,..303 exhib- 
itors. Many new ideas to 
take home and apply to 
your own bakery opera- 
tion. Join the thousands 
of bakers who will par- 
ticipate in the Baking 
Industry's 1961 Pageant 


of Progress. 


See You tn 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Sponsored by 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. 


and 
BAKERY EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 





Longer shelf life for 
your cakes from 
Pillsbury Sno Sheen... 
because It’s 


TURBO-MILLED! 


The key to Pillsbury’s exclusive ‘“‘Turbo- 
Milling’’—air classification 


By this special process—which begins 
where conventional milling ends—harnessed 
‘‘hurricanes”’ of air separate flour into various 
fractions. These in turn are reassembled into 
totally new flours, each designed to meet 
specific baking needs. Thus, in milling wheat 
for Sno Sheen, only those fractions that 
make favorable contributions to cake-baking 
performance are retained. 
































Cakes stay more moist because you 
start out with more moisture 


The moister the cake, the longer it lasts. 
Cakes baked with Sno Sheen contain—and 
retain—more moisture because ‘‘Turbo-Mill- 
ing’’ lets the flour absorb more liquid in your 
formula to begin with. 


Greater yield, finer texture 


Since Sno Sheen absorbs more liquid in 
your cake formula than do conventionally 
milled flours, it yields more cakes. Better 
cakes, too: more velvety texture, brighter 
crumb color—because ‘‘Turbo-Milling’’ con- 
trols fineness of granulation as never before. 


Day-in, day-out uniformity 

Never again will you have to make costly 
changes in your baking formulas when you 
get a shipment of ‘‘new crop”’ flour. ‘‘Turbo- 
Milling’’ lends nature (and you) a helping 
hand by leveling out crop changes. . . mini- 
mizing adverse influences of climate, soil and 
constantly changing wheat quality. 

Each shipment of ‘‘Turbo-Milled’’ Sno 
Sheen you get, from year to year, will per- 
form like the last one, regardless of the 
nature of the current wheat crop. 

Each batch of cakes you bake from week 
to week will be exactly like the last one: 
the BEST. 

Pillsbury made sure it would be that way— 
before introducing the first ‘‘Turbo-Milled’’ 
flours six years ago. 

The only “‘Turbo-Milled”’ high-ratio cake 
flour: Sno Sheen. 
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DIXIE LILY | 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 2695 Broad 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 


eeeeeees 


Milled in the Heart of 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Lexington, Nebraska 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Incorporated 
Millers of Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
Since 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 








Moore-Lowry Flour Mills 
INCORPORATED 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 














BUFFALO e PYRAMID 


Quality Flours Since 1879 
The 
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TABLE | 
Mortality (Percent) of Caged Stored-Grain Insects in the Center 
of a 2,740-Bu. Bin of Wheat at Hutchinson, Kansas 


Nov. 15, 1943 to May 1, 1944. (Cotton et al) 


Long- Saw- 


Grain Flat 
grain 
beetle 


Date of 
removal F. 


temp. 


1943— 
Dec 
Dec 
1944— 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Feb 
March | 
March 15 
April | 
April 15 
May | 
Total number 
insects used 


winter mortality of the various spe- 
cies. 

During the period, temperature of 
the stored wheat gradually dropped 
from 77° F. in November to 46° F. 
in May. Data in Table I show that 
the saw-toothed grain beetle was the 
only species to survive the winter. 

A survey conducted in April of 
1943 using Commodity Credit Corp. 
bins of grain in Nebraska, Illinois, 
lowa and North Dakota found speci- 
mens of the beetle to have survived 
the winter in farm-stored grain in 
all of these states. 

With gradual warm-up of farm- 
stored grain in the spring, the saw- 
toothed progeny from winter survivors 
quickly rebuild the population. 

Many stored-grain insect pests are 
fliers. Revolving traps oper- 
ated near a grain storage site at 
Hutchinson during the summer of 
1942 caught specimens of the rice 
weevil, lesser grain borer, red flour 
beetle, flat grain beetle, foreign grain 
beetle, hairy fungus beetle, and others 
in flight. But the traps captured no 
saw-toothed grain beetles. 


strong 


This insect finds it difficult to breed 
—or survive in—whole grain which 
is dry and in good condition. It de- 
pends upon broken or insect-damaged 
grain and grain dust for its well be- 
ing. The beetle does well in milled 
products and can breed in these even 
when they are nearly free of moisture. 





CARGILL 


Cihyy LE 


RAtey 


_CARGILL 


200 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 





headed 
flour Red flour 
beetle 


toothed 
grain 
beetle 


Lesser Rice 


beetle grain borer weevil *: 


Sources of Infestation 

It’s obvious that infestations of the 
saw-toothed grain beetle in flour mills, 
warehouses, stores and food process- 
ing plants must result from introduc- 
tion of infested grain or other raw 
food products brought into the build- 
ings, or from migration of adult bee- 
tles from infested products stored 
nearby. 

Infestation in farm bins must re- 
sult from survival of the pest in bins, 
adjacent farm buildings, or in ac- 
cumulations of infested materials in 
the vicinity of the bins. 

The beetles do not fly, but they can 
crawl long distances. Liberal use of 
permissible residual sprays in or 
around bins and farm buildings could 
do much to eliminate this insect from 
farm-stored grain and from the many 
avenues of trade for which farm- 
stored grain provides sources of in- 
festation. 

Freedom from grain 
beetle infestation in food processing 
plants and flour mills can be obtained 
by strict sanitation, treatment of all 
raw products, elimination of breed- 
ing sources in or near the plant, and 
prevention of migrating insects from 
entering the premises. 

The beetle is quite susceptible to 
the action of common fumigants, con- 
tact insecticides and the usual agents 
used in combatting insect infestation 
in dry food products. 
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SONNY HUBBARD 


A STRONG FLOUR TO REMEMBER 
“Every Mode rtdvautage 72 Yours with Hubbard” 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
Zuality Since 1879 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 





George Urban Milling Co. 
More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








YEARS AGO 


From the Files 


Of THE MILLER 


By Sarah Yocom 


I GUESS MOST OF US have never 
given it much thought, but have you 
ever noticed, after due 
to Mom, Dad, Junior, Rover 
Tabby, of course, that we are all in- 
Huntley-Brink- 
thousand 


credit 


and 


giving 


clined to accept the 
leys, Cronkites and a few 
other newsmen and personalities as 
sort of a “part of the family.” The 
thought occurred to me in one of my 
recent searches for news, notes and 
inecdotes from THE MILLER of 
1876. I found several on-the-spot re- 
from early correspondents to 
journal, and realized how difh- 
cult being a “roving reporter” must 
have been in those days preceding our 
tremendous transporta- 
tion, communication, and techniques 
of gathering news 


ports 
our 


progress in 


I'd be willing to venture a mod- 
est wager that today’s traveling 
correspondent doesn’t have half 
the fun and excitement afforded 
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the pioneer-newsman, simply be- 
cause things are so darned easy 
these days. Oh, well, now that I’ve 
alienated the entire roster of our 
present crop of MILLER writers, 
pius those few thousand newsmen 
mentioned earlier, Pll get on with 
the business of giving you some 
reports from the 1876 vintage re- 
porters. 


he first item appeared in the Sept 
1, 1876, issue and written by 
our first editor, Mr. Ostrander, who 
was still engaged in selling his Im- 
proved Emery Wheel along. with 
editing THE Northwestern MILLER 
The headline: “Happy Hours Delight- 
fully Spent in and Around the Rural 
Town of Dayton, Ohio.” 


Was 


I am having lots of fun down here 
in Ohio. The this 
though pretty hard up just now, are 
the best fellows you ever saw. Their 
hospitality knows no They 
don’t believe all a fellow tells them. 
but nevertheless, they treat “machin- 
ery contractors” and editors with gen- 
eral deference and liberality 


millers of state, 


bounds. 


A few days ago I found myself in 
Joseph Kratochwill’s mill in Dayton. 
Mr. Kratochwill Dayton 
some 15 ago and that 
time, with less than one hundred dol- 
starter, has become rich, 
and is today one of the leading citi- 
zens of Dayton. He is a hard worker 
still. I found him in his shirt sleeves 
hard at work; but not so much so 
but that he could do the agreeable 
with me. Mr. Kratochwill and I took 
in Kramer’s Farm on our way home 
How would you like to sit in the 
midst of choice flowers and drink Ca- 
tawba wine, and eat rye bread and 
Doesn't it make your mouth 
water and your stomach ache to 
think of it? Long live Dr. Kramer! 
And may his Catawba spring neve! 
run dry. We are also under obliga- 
tions to Mr. Kratochwill’s son, James, 
for a pleasant after-dinner drive over 
the most delightful country roads we 
ever saw. 


came to 
years since 


lars as a 


cheese? 


When we speak of Dayton, we must 
not forget mentioning Simon Geb- 
hart & Sons. They own large 
merchant mills here, they are 


two 
and 
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MODERN 
MILLING 
TECHNIQUE 


with old-time 
craftsmanship 





Holding quality to the highest 
level is a tradition for 
KELLY’S. It has been a point 
of pride that KELLY’S shall 
always mean “flour at its best.” 
These self-imposed standards of 


KEL milling craftsmanship have a 
: vital meaning to the flour buyer 

KF I V who wants to produce a truly 

; \c LT superior loaf. 
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K ELL) 
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KELLY 
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KELLY 
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K P | Yy Wm. KELLY MILLING COMPANY 
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THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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gentlemen in every sense of the word. 
You ought to have seen the old gen- 
tleman and I at a camp-meeting one 
Sunday afternoon! We led the choir. 
We made the woods ring with Old 
Hundred and Rock of Ages and were 
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Producing Area 
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the envy of every old maid on the 
“anxious seat.” 

Weed & Company, the well-known 
millfurnishers of Dayton, also came 
in for a share of our leisure hours. 
They are doing a very good business 
for such dull times, and claim to be 
building the only really first class ma- 
chine in the country. Well, all we 
have got to say is, if their machine 
can purify the middlings made in the 
average Ohio mill, there will be no 
more use for camp meetings. Sinners 
will be run through their machines 
and be made white as snow. 

Mowery, who travels for them, is 
a tremendous talker; a perfectly fear- 
ful talker; a most astounding talker 
He is an old acquaintance of ours 
and claims to have known us when 
we worked on Brick Pomeroy’s Dem- 
ocrat and voted the Democratic tick- 
et, which must have been some time 
have no recollection of 
having been guilty of those two acts. 
He is a “bully boy” on general prin- 
ciples, however, and we hope he will 
get so rich off his new purifier that 
he will have to sit up nights to count 
his money. 


ago, as we 


From Zanesville, Ohio 

There are four good sized merchant 
flouring mills in this city; one of five 
run of stones, one of six run, another 
of ten run and still another of fifteen 
run. I find it hard to talk to these 
eastern mill men because they have 
been so repeatedly humbugged by a 
hundred and one dead beats who go 
around the country selling “secrets” 
that they scarcely know whom they 
can trust. Indeed, they trust nobody, 
and look upon a machinery agent as 
a bore and a nuisance. 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—''Direct from the Wheat Fields to You' 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming 
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FLOURS THAT 
WIN BAKERS' 
APPRECIATION 


Odds ‘n’ Ends— 


50 YEARS AGO... 


Sept. 6, 1911 

The death of Captain John H. 
Hanna occurred recently at Lake 
Rousseau, Canada. Captain Hanna 
was a conspicuous figure in the grain 
business in the steamboat days, and 
accumulated a large fortune. It was 
he who made possible the famous 
race between the Natchez and the 
Robert E. Lee in 1870 when they 
raced between New Orleans and 
Natchez. 


a 
25 YEARS AGO... 
Sept. 2, 1936 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society 
has announced plans to build a new 
flour mill at the Victoria Dock in 
London, which will be the fourth mill 
there. Other mills Ranks, Ltd., 
Spillers, Ltd., and the Associated 
London Flour Millers, now’ con- 
trolled by Ranks. 


Henry Z. Urban, youngest miller 
of the oldest flour mill in New York 
State, is spending his vacation § in 
learning how to make flour, feed and 
cereals in the George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, New York, which was 
founded by his great grandfather just 
90 years ago last month. 


a 
10 YEARS AGO . 


Sept. 4, 1951 


Walther de Boer, Jr., son of Wal- 
ther de Boer, Hamburg flour import- 
er, has arrived in the U.S. and is 
working in the overseas division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York. His 
brother, Hans, has recently returned 
to Southwest Africa after a trip to 
Germany. He is assistant to Walther 
de Boer & Co.’s representative in that 
territory. The Hamburg firm has been 
agent for Pillsbury Mills for many 


years. 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk. . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
3ulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 


to make as personalized as your own fin¢ 
products for the housewife. 


in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
In addition, Rodney personalized 


separately 
system. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices: KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson and Topeka, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35.000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ 15.000.000 Bushels Storage 
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DURUM 
PROBLEM 
ANALYZED 


By Philip Von Bion 


W' HEAR A GREAT DEAL these days about the 
advantage of “bigness.” When measured against 
the automobile industry, the steel industry, or the chemi- 
cal industry, the macaroni and durum milling industries 
are small, but we feel there are definite advantages to 
“smallness.” One of these advantages is the opportunity 
for all of us to know all of you well. You, through the 
years, have become familiar with our problems, and we 
in turn familiar with many of yours. We are entering a 
year where an understanding of each other’s problems 
and a true appreciation that these problems are mutual 
will help us both to make the best of a difficult but tem- 
situation. We are fortunate that we have such a 
close relationship that no problem, large or small, cannot 
be solved satisfactorily by working it out together. 


porary 


The Common Problem 

Our common problem this year is easy to define. We 

together—must supply macaroni products to the Ameri- 
can housewife (without adequate supplies of durum wheat 
to work with) to avoid a decline in the consumption of 
macaroni products. This common problem is more im- 
portant to both of our industries this year than competi- 
tive considerations. To the extent that our industries have 
enjoyed prosperity and growth during recent years, we 
can trace this prosperity and growth directly to an increase 
in the per capita consumption of macaroni products and 


the even greater increase in the total consumption of 
macaroni products. 

I have a friend whose primary measurement of an in- 
vestment is whether or not the investment is being made 
in a “growing industry.” If the industry is growing, he is 
willing to take chances and to invest readily. If an industry 
is not growing, he is almost unwilling to invest in it under 
any circumstances. It is important to all of us to see that 
the macaroni industry, and inevitably the durum milling 
industry, continues to grow. The unquestioned shortage 
of durum wheat presents us with a serious problem; a 
problem with which we in our industries have had some 
experience. Before examining the situation which 
us this year, let’s take a look at the stakes for which we 
are playing. 

Before World War II the per capita 
of macaroni products in the U.S. was only fractionally 
over 5 lb. per person. Total consumption was in the 
area of 700 million pounds per year. World War II 
had a tremendous effect on macaroni consumption. A 
good part of this increase in consumption was due to 
an increasing familiarity with macaroni products because 
of wartime diet limitations and to an increased acceptance 
by consumers, more and more of whom were traveling, 
not only in this country, but abroad, either in the armed 
services or for other reasons. Consumption reached a peak 
of 7.5 Ib. per person in 1945 when the armed 


faces 


consumption 


servic 


Because of our location, flour 
buyers are assured of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat 
Products. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & 
ELEVATOR 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
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were consuming huge quantities. Nevertheless, the more 
sophisticated tastes developed by war conditions held on 
after the war period ended, and consumption remained at 
about 6.8 Ib. per This meant that total consump- 
with a population almost 30 million 


rose to over one billion pounds per year. 


person. 
tion, increase of 


people, 


Crop Disasters Hit Industries 


industries, 
1954, 


At this happy point in the history of our 
we were hit with the crop disasters of 1952, 1953, 
and 1955. Durum wheat production, which had been aver- 
aging near 40 million bushels a year, fell to less than 13 
million in 1953, less than 5 million in 1954, and less than 
20 million in 1955. The damage was caused primarily by 
rust and made it necessary for our 
ment durum supplies with other types of wheat. Consump- 
tion per person of macaroni products which had risen to 
a high of 7.5 lb. fell to less than 6.5 Ib. 

Now, during this period there was no actual macaroni 
shortage. We always have abundant supplies of durum 
substitutes of one kind or another, and our industries 
could have produced all the products possibly desired by 
the housewife during this period. The problem was that 
the quality was not as good because our 
no longer made from durum wheat 
housewife simply used less macaroni 
appeal, general eating qual 


industries to supple- 


= 


products were 
exclusively. The 
In spite of our best 
efforts, there was a loss of eye 
ity and cooking quality. 

avail 


more 


As soon as adequate quantities of durum were 
able in 1958, consumption rapidly 
pounds per person. With the population increasing all the 
time, the consumption of macaroni products in the U.S 


became double what it had been in 1937 


~~ 


rose to 5 or 


Because of your packaging, advertising, public rela- 
and quality programs, we have looked 


in total U.S. 


tions, forward to 
a continuing increase not only 
but per capita consumption 
With this background, 
situation existing in 1961, 


consumption, 


let us look again briefly at the 
The problem is not limited to 
the U.S.; it is world-wide. Italy has a good crop this year 
but will easily consume it all domestically. There is heavy 
demand from Germany, and Switzerland in the 
face of a very poor crop in North Africa, and the normal 
source for their supplies of durum. Canada, of 
has a small crop. The entire crop being raised this year in 
the U.S. could be sold in the export market with no dif- 
ficulty whatsoever. Our domestic problem combined by 
coincidence with a world shortage is responsible in good 
part for the seriousness of the situation. 

If no durum had been exported from the U.S. during 


France, 


course, 


Mr. Von Blon’s address to the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn. in Minneapolis recently 
was in the nature of a valedictory to the milling 
industry he has served with such distinction since 
joining International Milling Co. in 1945. Shortly 
after he made his effective presentation calling 
for an emergency approach to the serious short- 
age of durum wheat this year, involving the 
adoption of a 50-50 blend of durum and other 
wheats, his resignation as International's gen- 
eral sales manager for bakery and durum prod- 
ucts was announced. Effective Sept. 18 he will 
join the Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. as a 
vice president, assuming general corporate and 
financial responsibilities. The Star and Tribune 
newspapers are rated among the top daily 
publications in the nation. 
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BE AS PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS, for 


BREAD 1s tne 
STAFF or LIFE 


The 
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OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1590 W. 29 ST. © TELEPHONE LOGAN 1-2400 


MILLS AT KINGMAN & WINFIELD, KANSAS 
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Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 


WALL. ROGALSKY 
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the past eight months, we would stand a fair chance of 
pulling through this year with little or no quality problem. 
It has been suggested that a possible solution to our prob- 
lem might be the importation of durum wheat from Can- 
ada. While we as durum millers are anxious to find any 
possible solution to our common problem, we feel that it 
is extremely unlikely that any help will or can come from 
Canada since they also have a very short crop. Even if 
they had surplus, the U.S. has a small quota on the im- 
portation of wheat and wheat products which has already 
been filled for the current crop year. Whether or not it 
would be possible to get this importation quota changed 
because of the wheat shortage, we do not know. 
Even if it were possible, we feel it is extremely unlikely 
that the Canadian Wheat Board would permit the ship- 
It is an understatement 


durum 


ment of durum wheat to the U.S. 
that the U.S. is not a traditional customer for 
wheat. On the contrary, we are their 
Canada has declined requests for 
Wheat from traditional wheat customers 
year in and year out mean a great deal to Canada 
import a tremendous amount of wheat from Canada. It 
is hard to imagine the Canadian Wheat Board turning down 
these customers and permitting shipment of durum to the 
U.S.; a country which limits imports from Canada every 
year. While we would be sympathetic with any efforts to 
accomplish such importation, we do not that there 
all. Our plans should not be made on the 


to say 
Canada’s 
competitor. 


biggest 
durum 
customers; who 
and 


feel 
is any hope at 
yasis Of this expectation. 

[he government crop estimate [17.9 million bushels] 
does not fully into consideration the improvement 
which has taken recently. During this year 
is not enough durum wheat to supply your needs 
crop turns out to be 20 million bushels and 
be no more durum wheat exported from the 


take 
place crop 
there 
even if the 
there should 
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we must anticipate that there will 
and it is possible that 


U.S. Unfortunately, 
some additional durum exported, 
a great deal more will be exported. Thus, there is no other 
conclusion than the fact that the industry will have to 
supplement the supplies of durum wheat this year. 


What Are the Alternatives? 


that 
will 


In a recent feature article, TIME said 
General laylor, the President’s new 
not consider a problem until all of the alternatives are 
us take a look at the alternatives we have 
Some of the alternatives may appear 
ridiculous on the surface and admittedly could not be 
followed completely. We feel, however, that they 


line most clearly the problem we are facing and the dange! 


magazine 


military advisor, 


outlined. Let 


in this situation. 


will out- 


of following certain courses of action. 


1. Business as Usual 


usual.” The 
in order to preserve the 


Our first alternative is “business as miac- 
aroni manufacturers could decide 
full quality to which their customers have become accus- 
tomed and regardless of the price demanded by the mar- 
ket to continue on 100% durum as as possible. If 
manufacturers decided to do 
forced to would have something approxi- 
mating this situation. The result would be that by early 
in 1962, we would have exhausted our supplies of durum 
wheat completely and would undoubtedly be paying as 
tronomical prices during the winter months for dwindling 
supplies. While quality would have been maintained up to 
this point, it would then be to make a 
adjustment to a product containing no durum at all. 
Since the housewife remembers her most recent experi- 
ence, we would be almost certain that her reaction to the 
substitute product which she would purchase during the 
season of 1962, when heavy mac- 
would affect her 
and undoubtedly 


long 
a few this and others were 


compete, we 


necessary drastic 


quantities of 
later 


Lenten 
are consumed, acceptance ol 


future 


aroni 
macaroni 
demand for 


products reduce her 


them. 


2. Eliminate Durum Completely 


and the other extreme would 
On the basis of present 


ye better 


The second alternative 
be to eliminate durum completely. 
prices, manufacturers might feel that they would | 
off using durum substitutes entirely to maintain lower price 
levels. We think enough has here about the 
effect on consumption in future years to eliminate consid- 
such an alternative. 


been said 


eration of 


3. Stretch Out Supplies 


have all known 
later is to 


[he third alternative and the one we 


in our hearts we would have to face sooner or 
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stretch out our supplies as well as possible. Durum millers 
can provide satisfactory specially and _ milled 
blends of 50% durum and 50% other wheat which will 
minimize the decline in quality from full durum products. 
An industry-wide program of this type will prevent ex- 
tremes of demand in the market and so tend to 
even out the pressure on durum prices, particularly if 
purchasing is carried on in an orderly manner throughout 
the crop. Not only will this third alternative provide the 
best products available to macaroni manufacturers this 
year, but it will minimize price fluctuations for raw ma 
terials. The more we can spread out the buying of durum 
wheat, the better the possibility that the fluctuation in the 
price of durum wheat will be held within reasonable limits 


selected 


wheat 


Increased Crop in Prospect 


[here is one important difference between our problem 
this year and our problem in the early 50’s. We have 
every reason to hope that there will only be this single 
year in which we durum substitutes. You all 
know that the Department of Agriculture is authorized 
under the wheat bill to increase durum 
under certain With the favorable 
wheat producers are obtaining for durum, we can antici 


must use 
recent acreage 
circumstances. prices 
pate a large durum crop a year from now enabling the 
industry to return quickly to 100% 
less an unusual situation is encountered. In previous years 
when there were durum crop failures due primarily to 
rust, farmers reluctant to durum 
due to the susceptibility of durum to rust. This has been 
largely corrected through seed selection, and this yea 
durum has fared better than other wheats in the drouth 


durum products un- 


were increase acreage 


areas. 

The durum millers have asked me as chairman of the 
Durum Wheat Institute to make a straight-forward appeal 
to you to remain with your usual suppliers of durum prod- 
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“SHORT ON CASH?” 
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ucts this year. We hope we have outlined today the tre 
mendous importance of keeping any decline in the quality 
of macaroni products to an absolute minimum. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the durum 
to accomplish this for you. As soon as we were aware of 
the possible durum shortage this year because of the drouth 
and exports, the durum millers immediately started to look 
for the best hard wheats to blend with the available durum 


millers are equipped 


which would produce the 
finest quality macaroni products possible. There are major 
in milling, and in 


to give you a “blended product 
differences in the selection of wheat 
yroducts control between the requirements of the bakery 
trade and the macaroni manufacturers. The 
heat on a color basis, the milling of wheat for uniformity 


selection of 


of granulation and color, and the control of products to 
be sure that they conform to your rigorous standards are 
matters which should more than ever this year be handled 
youl 


the durum 


business wheat 


by people who know 
millers. Furthermore, while some macaroni manufacturers 
are well equipped to blend, others are less well equipped 
Accurate, uniform blending is a basic part of the durum 
milling business, and we believe your 
pliers are best equipped to handle this important ope! 
tion properly. It would also be well to say here that 

should all be particularly grateful for the fine advertisin 
merchandising, and public relations programs of the Na 
tional Macaroni Assn. with which the Wheat 
Institute is proud to help. The wonderful job your peoplk 
and the Durum Wheat 


In Maintaining the 


usual durum sup 


Durum 


Institute are doing will be of im 
measurable assistance interest of house 


wives In macaroni products. This is a year when these 


programs willl be of particular value 
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Our ALL-PNEUMATIC MILL 
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; are milled in our completely modernized Pneumatic 
Mill on the tested and tried flow that has made these 
flours front-ranking since 1901. 
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Caster Wheel Treads 


Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., is 
fering to bakers and others, 
wheels with a long-wearing, high load 
capacity made of “Adiprene.” 
The company claims that the “Adi- 
prene” more durable than 
rubber, has a resiliency which absorbs 
vibrations, rolls quietly, yet permits 
easy starting and rolling for wheels. 
“Adiprene” is not affected by chemi- 
cals, petroleum products, mild acids, 
alkalis, weathering or ozone conver- 
The not mark floors 


of- 


caster 
tread 


tread is 


sion. treads do 


and do not pick up concrete particles, 
states Rapids-Standard. “Adiprene”’ is 
a polyurethane elastomer made by the 
DuPont Co. The material is bonded 
securely to the wheels to prevent tread 
separation. It is furnished in its na- 
tural color to maintain purity of the 
material. 
Circle No. 4947 
on Reply Form for Details 


Freezing Control 


Leeds & Northrup Co. has provided 
a large eastern baking firm with its 
L&N 8692 portable potentiometer, to 
provide precise temperature readings 
for determining when food products 
have been frozen satisfactorily. The 
portable potentiometer has a range 
from 100 to +400° F. It is mounted 
outside the freezing room, but con- 
nected by tempera- 
ture sensing device, which is a thermo- 


lead wires to a 
couple, and placed in the center of a 
stack of food cartons. Precise temper- 
ature readings are taken every 15 min. 
After fast freezing, the products are 
transferred to a refrigerated cooling 


44 


e IDEAS 


This reader service department an- 
nounces the 


development of new and 


improved products, new services and new 


e PRODUCTS 
e SERVICES 


literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made inthis department 
are those of the firm concerned. Use the 
accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 


ions goer SA 


room, and maintained at a steady 20 
below zero. By this procedure, the 
company is able to make certain that 
the product is cold enough when 
shipped out in insulated, dry-ice con- 
tainers, to the supermarkets and to 
the baking firm’s own retail stores. 


Circle No. 4948 
on Reply Form for Details 


Make-up Air Systems 


Reznor Manufacturing Co. has pub- 
lished a handbook which presents an 
analysis of the need for and the basic 
steps to follow in designing make-up 
air systems. The handbook points up 
the need for tempered make-up air to 
replace room air which is expelled 
from any building, such as a bakery, 
by fans or forced air exhaust systems, 
which in turn often cause undesirable 
drafts and infiltration of dust and 
fumes. Illustrated the 
handbook discuss the need for make- 
up air systems, how to plan and de- 
sign them, how to select component 
equipment, and the basics of design- 
ing their control arrangements. 

Circle No. 4949 
on Reply Form for Details 


sections of 


Roll, Bun Packaging 


The Amscomatic compact 
version of the Amscomatic packaging 
method, an automatic system of seal- 
ing bags made of polyethylene and 
other packaging films, is being offered 
by Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc. 
Primarily used for roll and bun pack- 
aging, the Amscomatic 75 can service 
the two-bag loading machine usualiy 
utilized to handle the output of one 
Pan-O-Matic, roll-making machine. 
Equipped with a 13 ft. intake con- 


To; & 


veyor, the machine will service and 
permit a production line to turn out 
up to 40 packages per minute of ham- 
burger and frankfurter rolls, states the 
manufacturer. On specialty roll lines, 
with more modest production require- 
ments, the Amscomatic 75 is avail- 
able with a 9 ft. conveyor to service 


one bag loading station. 


Circle No. 4950 
on Reply Form for Details 


Magnetic Separator 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. will 
provide food processors with a_ bul- 
letin on its Dings Self-Cleaning Perma- 
Plate magnetic separator unit. The de- 
vice a fully automatic 
tramp iron separator available in three 
types for suspending over conveyors, 
chutes or Ihe literature 
scribes how the unit separates tramp 
iron from the burden by magnetic 
attraction without manual attention 
for cleaning. The manufacturer 
these features: A deflector plate to 
conveyor burden surge from 
cross belt to prevent stoppage; per- 


manent non-electric magnets fully en- 


is said to be 


spouts. de- 


cites 


deflect 


closed in welded stainless steel hous- 
ing; motor and drive enclosed in the 
gear head; belt facing and cleats on 
3-ply “Fabreeka” crossbelt are non- 
magnetic, and unitized construction 
to make the unit self-contained, ready 
for mounting and usable without ex- 
installation requirements. 


Circle No. 4951 
on Reply Form for Details 


tensive 


Individual Packaging 


Hayssen Manufacturing Co. has in- 
troduced a machine to package in- 
dividual portions of bakery products 
at speeds up to 100 bags per minute 
without using cards or stiffeners. Desig- 
nated the Hayssen RT, it provides a 
horizontal, continuous motion § unit 
for handling a wide range of package 
sizes. The manufacturer that 
the unit shapes without changing of 
parts other than a 10 second removal 
or addition of end seal dyes. Hayssen 
offers the RT unit to bridge the gap 
between vertical bag form, fill, seal 
equipment and standard overwrap 
machines. Product is fed to the RT at 
spaced intervals by a conveyor. The 
product starts up on a moving “belt” 
formed by a web of packaging ma- 


states 
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terial. The web is then folded up 
around the product and heat sealed to 


form a continuous tube. The tube is 


picked up and pulled around a large 
drum. As the tube containing the 
product is wound onto the drum, a 
patented, scissors-like sealing and cut- 
off die closes on the gap between the 
individual of product. After 
half a turn on the drum, the package 
is completely heat cut 
and deposited on a conveyor. For pre- 
serving freshness of baked foods, the 
RT is available with a CO 
gas flushing device. 
Circle No. 4952 
on Reply Form for Details 


pieces 


sealed, loose 


low cost 


Steam Detergent Cleaning 


A concise compilation of current 
methods and materials used in 
detergent cleaning is presented in an 
illustrated booklet released by Oakite 
Products, Inc. Entitled “How to Get 
the Most Out of Steam Cleaning with 
Oakite Special Detergents,” it 
tips on steam cleaning in general and 
lists the six essential properties neces 
sary for effective detergents 
the process. It features pictures 
and technical specifications of the 
“Hurriclean” steam detergent gun and 
the lightweight steam pistol. plus a 
descriptive outline of the more suc 
cessful materials now 
cleaning. 


steam 


offers 


used in 


also 


used in steam 
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Baking Cups 

Chocolate colored baking cups will 
at the Baking Industry 
Exposition in KVP Suth 
erland Paper Co. Under the “Harvey 
label, the baking cups were made to 
the late 

The cups are specially made 


be introduced 
October by 


enhance appearance of choco 
cupcakes 
for good slip and releasing qualities 
KVP Sutherland cla 
the 


pans, and that they will improve the 


ms that the cups 


will save Cost Of greasing baking 


] 


appearance ol baked foods. The cup 


are also available in white and a new 


pastel assortment of vellow. pink and 


turquoise. All colors have been form 
ulated to comply with U.S 


Drug Administr 


Food and 
ition 
No. 4954 

on Reply Form for Details 


requirements 


Circle 


Printed Bakery Bags 


Kordite Co 
printed, side-seal polyethylene bakery 


The has introduced 
bags, designed tor the Carbert auto 
matic bagging machine which was re 
cently introduced. Of 
in bagging rolls and buns, the bags 


particular use 
are punched and perforated for easy 
dispensing from a metal wicket bind 
ing and range from 8 in. to 13 in. in 
width, 8 in. to in length. Kor 
dite states that filling and sealing can 


18 in 


De accomplished it a rate of 40 units 


1 minute 
No. 4955 
on Reply Form for Details 


Circle 


Pneumatic Feeder 


National Air Vibrator Co 
Model NFT 4-840 tubular 
suitable for 
cessing plants. The feeder 
stock of 


vibrator 


otters its 
pneumatic 
fteede! use in food pro 
requires no 
expensive spare parts and ts 
suid to cut 


to &0¢ The 


maintenance up 
has a tube 8&8 tn 
in length, and 
vibrato! 

at SO 


feede! 
n diameter by 40 in 
Navco’ alu 
c.i.m 


ich 
Ises which 


consumes only 16 p.s.i 


can be furnished in carbon 
aluminum. The man 


also states that a wide range 


Feeders 

, Stainless o1 
iWacturer 
rates can be obtained simply 
the all 


1%) to 70 p.s.l 


flow 


varying pressure range 
thus varying the 
Solenoid valves 


con 


Irom 
minute 
for 


vibrations per 


arranged automatic 


in he 
trol 
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Cotton Print Patterns 


introduced 
‘Borde! 


cotton goods for flour and feed 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has 


two exclusive patterns in its 
Print 

vS The 
} 


tine vsrowing 


move was made to meet 


quality bag 


adaptable to 


demand for 
materials and patterns 
fashionable sewing, without sacrificing 
the high standards required for pack 
The “Border Print 
lable in five currently 
Rose, blue yellow 
conversion from. bags 
skirts, 
and many other practical articles. Ex 
patterns can be 
6.90 and 2 
constructions Tor 
5.65-yard 


ging new series 


is ava popular 


colors green, and 
lavender, for 
into dresses aprons, curtains 
clusive “Border Print 
obtained in 26 in 

6 50-yard 
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NEW Ideas, Products, Services 


lb. flour bags and 39 in. 3.75 and 39 


in. 3.88-yard for 100 Ib. feed bags, 
all without extra charge 
Circle No. 4957 


on Reply Form for Details 


Frozen Dough Cabinets 


The ¢ 


transport 


Schmidt Co. has available 


two freezer cabinets for 
moving frozen doughs from a central 
baking plant to the branch store ot 
supermarket baking is 
The company offers one model which 
plates for keeping 
temperature 


where done 
holdover 
doughs frozen at a 
six hours. Another 
be a complete freezer with condensing 


ind coils, which can be plugged 


uses 
safe 


model is said to 


unit 


into a 110 volt line in the bakery and 
again in the store after delivery. The 
manufacturer maintains that the plates 
will provide a safe temperature during 
transportation. The cabinet is 2442 in 


ey 


wide, 3012 in. deep and 6 ft + In 


high. Holding capacity is 40 pans 
Circle No. 4958 
on Reply Form for Details 


Pastry Moulding 


A Dutch pastry moulding machine, 
which shapes biscuits, cake and con- 
fectionery items from doughs of vary- 
contents and 
machines 


ing fat consistencies, 1s 
one of the 
commercial bakers in the 
cording to the Netherlands Trade 
Commission. Available from Dutch 
manufacturers, the machine has 
rollers which press dough into moulds, 
then cut in a cylinder. Optional ac- 
cessories are available to sprinkle the 


offered to 


US., ac- 


now 


feed 


products with sugar, almonds or other 


equipment will also 


foods with oil, 


products. The 
coat the baked 
and egg volk 
Circle No. 4959 
on Reply Form for Details 


water 


Please send me more information. | have circled code numbers of 
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4947 4948 4949 


4952 4953 4954 
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Bread Moulder 


Anetsberger Bros., Inc., claims that 
sheeting, moulding and delivery of up 
to 40 loaves of variety bread per min- 
ute is possible with the Anets-Kissin- 


v 
=x 
ger Model DK Moulder. Because the 
moulder is fed and discharges at the 
same end, one-man operation is pos- 
sible. The unit produces French, 
Italian, white, rye and pumpernickel 
dough pieces in weights of 3.5 oz. to 
48 oz., ranging from 5 in. to 20 in. 
in length. The company states that 
the unit has a wide range of operating 
features to permit minimum change- 
over time. Patented Marlon sheeting 
rolls are used to eliminate the use of 
dusting flour, thereby preventing dry 
ends or centers, rings or flour streaks 
in the finished loaves. Because of the 
material used to make Marlon rolls, 
they are supposed to reduce the de- 
formation of dough and to provide 
easy release of dough from the rolls 
for uniform, unpunished dough pieces. 
Circle No. 4960 
on Reply Form for Details 
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How can the fears of automation, now rampant in plant and 


office, be combatted? Effective communications is the answer 


advanced. Conflict would vanish if management paid as much 


attention to psychology as it does to technology. 


[' CHANGE IS CONSTANT, re- 
sistance to change is constant, too 

a negative force, an uneven brake 
on any movement. Today 
both forces are readily apparent at 
all levels of executive and supervisory 
management. R&D men are pitted 
against line executives, industrial con- 
sultants against plant managers, sys- 
tems men against production expedi- 
ters. Yet much of the conflict, costly 
in both time and morale, would van- 
ish if top management paid as much 


attention to psychology as it does to 


forward 


technology. 

The acceptance of change is pri- 
marily a problem in communication, 
for suspicion is the child of ignorance. 
If employees—manager and worker 
alike—were told what is coming, 
when it is coming, and how it will 
affect them, half of the resentment 
and anxiety could be eliminated. 

[he opposition to technological in- 
novation is seldom rational. The nega- 
tive reaction is not so much resistance 
to progress as to unscheduled actions 
which challenge ego or status. 

Progress is a pulsating spiral, ex- 
panding and contracting under the 
pressure of new ideas, new resources, 
new techniques. Technology today 
affects at least 10 aspects of our com- 
mercial and social existence. The net 
gain realized in the past decade has 
been enormous, but it has created a 
difficulty for almost every benefit 
obstacles that in many instances could 
have been removed by foresight, by 
not taking too much for granted, by 
good communications, and plain un- 
derstanding of the basic human emo- 
tions. 

In each of the areas influenced by 
the technological revolution the ob- 











vious remedy is a planned program of 
information across the board to stock- 
employees, unions, 


holders, officers, 


customers, suppliers and the public 


1 


Top management in an old estab- 
lishment, family-owned 


enterprise, 1s often reluctant to accept 


especially a 


a change affecting product, methods, 
or markets. Yet there is scarcely a 
company in today making 
the same product for the same market 
in the same way it did ten years ago 
During the 1957-1958 
Dun’s Review asked 367 
turers what they planned to do about 
obsolescent equipment. Many 
they would have to have new machine 
tools as an aid in lowering costs and 
men- 


business 


recession, 


manutac- 


stated 


meeting competition, but they 
tioned the lack of capital as a major 
difficulty. Those that were closely held 
or family-owned their reluc- 
tance to accept a broader base of pub- 
lic ownership. It is in this very cate- 
gory, however, that many of the shot- 
gun and tax-haven mergers frequent- 
ly occur. 

Actually, it was more obsolescence 
of management than machinery that 
led to absorption and oblivion for 
family enterprises with a three- or 
four-generation heraldry. Alert man- 
agement in any medium-sized manu- 
facturing or company 
only to follow the research and de- 
velopment patterns of larger com- 
panies, which often find it profitable 
to all concerned when they sacrifice 
basic patent protection and share the 
new materials and 


stated 


service needs 


benefits of tech- 


niques. 


Magazines provide current data. 


Against Technophobia 


By A. M. Sullivan 


designs, and case histories on money 
making ideas that are 
asking. But the eyes and the ears of 
management must be alert to what ts 
And management must in- 
executives and 
launch a 


Selective se- 


free for the 


going on. 
form all its 
when the 
program has been made 


officers 
decision to new 
crecy is no balm to the ego of men 


left “out of the know 


2 


Money talks, and no R&D project 
sensible 


the objective, 


can move ahead on a basis 
without a definition of 
some indication of the cost of achiev- 
ing it, and a reasonable understanding 
of how much and what type of fi- 
nancing is required. Since the 


product, 


odds 


are always against a new 
these costs must include the 
of enough market research to test 
consumer acceptance, dealer coopera- 
tion, and the attainable profit margin, 
as well as all the costs from design to 
point-of-sale promotion. The 
for any should 
enough money to pay for one serious 


mistake 


Research must have freedom of ac- 
tion. It must be responsible to top 
management for its direction. Years 
of fact-finding effort can be wasted 
when there are with 
the power to 
or thwart the results 
this 


expense 


budget 


idea always include 


intermediaries 
intervene, pigeonhole, 
The technologi- 
cal revolution of century began 
in the laboratory, which should never 
Both the 
problems of scientists dealing with the 
nature those of 


be a barn for sacred cows 


secrets of and psy- 


anagement’s Fight .. . 
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chologists dealing with the whims of 
humanity need objectivity. 

When the results of research are 
thrust upon a departmental executive 
who is unaware of company plans 
and policy, he is apt to offer a shrug 
of the shoulders or a snide comment 
instead of a word of enthusiasm. The 
communications effort should first be 
middle-management 
executives must interpret the 
wishes of top management. 


directed to the 
who 





“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. l 


Milled from Carefully 
Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmer Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 








There was a time when the office 
manager was the official whipping 
boy, the man who would do what he 
was told, take the blame for manage- 
ment errors, and perform a thousand 
and one assignments. Most larger 
companies—where office management 
was once maintenance 
expense, the first to suffer under crash 
decisions of economy have today 
made amends. One company with 
nineteen branch offices their 
managers to Chicago for a month’s 
retraining, converting into con- 
fidence with a few intensive 
instruction on the function of new 
equipment. Top management is_be- 
ginning to learn that 
middle - management functions has 
been foggy, and its attitude toward 
loyal and sometimes bewildered people 


considered a 


called 


fear 
days of 


its estimate of 


crass and cruel. 

Too often, the office has been the 
haven for executive misfits, in a fam- 
ily management, for “island emper- 
lorded it over clerks performing 
meaningless and functions. 
Yet it has also been the place where 
talent is permitted to rust, and ex- 


penses are encouraged to mount 


ors 


obsolete 


To some degree, the sales depart 
ment has suffered from singular neg- 


lect, especially when a new product 
replaces the old. Attention is given to 
the effectiveness of the commissioned 
sales staff, but the salaried house sales- 
man, often a mediocre performer, is 
permitted to starve on husks of the 
old catalogs. Yet upgrading run-of- 
the-mill salesmen is a necessity when 
new lines are introduced. It 
intensive retraining, with field retresh- 
er effort and sales engineering guid- 
ance. Most of all, the entire sales staff 
information from the 
speculative 


requires 


needs advance 
top, to eliminate 
with customers about product shifts 


ZOSSIp 


and service procedures 


Technology upsets production rou- 
tines with its improvements, and af- 
fects the mental attitude of the man 
at the lathe, loom, or press. This is a 
most sensitive spot in industrial rela- 
tions, especially when mechanization, 
automation, or a change in the prod- 
uct line means a shift in 
skills, and perhaps a temporary dip 
in take-home pay. Unless the worker 
is informed promptly and candidly, 
he will believe the worst of the wash 
room scuttlebutt. 

The U.S. Department of 
Education and Welfare 
that management and 


jobs and 


Health, 
points out 


labor unions 








LINCOLN NEBRASKA 








ELEVATOR A—14,000,000 BUSHELS 


SAM A. DARROUGH, Manager 


Phone: HE 2-2706 


Offering You 
Complete Grain Service 


By Rail and Truck 


ELEVATOR B—9,200,000 BUSHELS 


W. W. WELCH, Assistant Manager 


TWX: LI 8169 
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have an equal responsibility to advise 


the skilled worker of the reason for 
job changes and the necessity for re- 
training. A skilled riveter may resent 
being trained as an apprentice welder, 
but once he knows the inevitability of 
change, he will alter his attitude from 
resentment to cooperation. 
is true of the white-collar employee, 
as data processing equipment and of- 
mechanization change his 
tines. Creatures of habit must be re- 
oriented to their different 
ing, yet the task isn’t too difficult if 
they know the benefits 


6 


In this generation of plant manage 
ment, there is a new man in action 
the systems specialist—who frequent 
ly gets in the hair of the plant engi- 
neer or the operating vice president 

The duel of variant of a 
continuing staff and line wrangle, in 
which vanity, prestige, and self-justi- 
fication are When the 


tems man is academic and aggressive, 


fice rou- 


surround 


wits is a 


involved Sys- 
and the line executive is insecure and 
resentful, there is bound to be 
flict, much of it unnecessary, costly, 
and disturbing to company morale 
The irritant could be removed if both 
parties were brought together at the 
earliest stage of the new 
Here is where top management needs 


con 


program 


a lesson in basic psychology, especial- 
ly an understanding of the 
which motivate men in their 
tance or rejection of an idea 
Any unexplained situation 
a rumor buzzing in the factory. For 
when a_ public. relations 
group of visiting 
through 
government 


instincts 


accep- 
can set 


instance, 
evecutive escorted a 
Benelux men 
plant, as a part of a 
good-will program, the rumor started 
that the plant was moving to Europe 
program 


business one 


as part of a 

Again, a photograph of a new pow 
taken at the request of the 
shot 


cost-saving 


er punch, 
who 
advertisement, led a 
to tell the union that a time 
study for piecework was under way 
A notice on the bulletin board or a 
statement to the foremen would have 
these 
from 
the premises. Industrial 
improved when union 
called in and given 
tion on coming changes in product, 
work rules 


supplier needed an action 


for an shop 


steward 


discontent 
about 


relations are 


prevented seeds of 


and anxiety scattering 
officials are 
candid informa- 


production, methods, or 


7 


Technology will influence customer 
relationships, and the changeover of 
product or method cannot be taken 
casually. Planning, design, engineer- 
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The same 


ing, sales, and promotion expense are 
all at stake when the customer makes 
his decision. If he has used a product 
for a period of time, he may resist 
the change in format or design—or 
he may welcome the new look. 
Engineering improvement may cre 
ate a profit potential in reduced costs, 
but will it 
opinion? This question may belong in 
the realm of market 
there is the factor of good will and 
momentum at stake. 
changes may require the re-education 


jeopardize the customer's 
research, yet 
sales These 
of customers on the use of the prod 


which 
packaging, 


education includes details 


on inspection, 


uct, 


deliveries 


and guarantees 


Often, regular and trusted suppliers 
suffer as new materials are introduced 
Many maintain sem! 
processed and 
They have a right to candid informa- 
better or for and 

holding the bag 
time have 


inventories of 


goods special tools 


tion, for worse, 
should not be left 
when a word in would 
saved them needless loss of effort and 
The new supplier must have 
him, too. He 


cannot be expected to understand the 


money 
his way smoothed for 
habits, foibles, and routines of a com 
There must be a pe 
which he 


pany overnight 


riod of acclimatization in 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Drie« 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 








Quality flour for Every Teed 


Leo Frank Co. 


@ 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK e 








All Grades 
RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
4 





FOR 
rHE 


WANT-AD RESULTS: 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUS. 


F. A. Theis e 














_— Serring the Milling Industry for 7¢ 


F. J. FitzPatrick e@ W. C. Theis e 
J. F. Baumgortner, Manager Country Elevators 


SIMONDS ¢ SHIELDS ¢ THEIS 


Grain Company 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Years — 


H. W. Johnston 











Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over... Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE 
EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
CAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 

FISHER FLOURING 

MILLS CO. 
Seattie, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 
60 East 42nd St. 
New York City 


.SaMHLYON 
3Hi 40 30l8d 


PURONA 


FLOUR THAT’S CHECKED \ 
AND DOUBLE CHECKED ,\ 


SPRINGFIELD 
MILLING CORP. 


Grain Exchange Bldg. + 


\ 


Mpls. 15, Minn. « 


can learn plant procedures, purchas- 


ing and methods, and 
other 


and policy. 


9 


The public in general 
the 
should be informed about significant 
The 


public mind absorbs impressions, 


accounting 


patterns of company activity 


as distinct 


from customer in particular— 


changes in product or service. 
some of them slightly out of focus, 
and its opinion of a company can be 
the result of a minor neglect or trivial 
The 
through the 


to the public is 
both 
radio and 


courtesy. way 


press, newspapers 


and magazines, IV, direct 
mail. 

The public identifies 
trademarks, package design, radio and 
IV symbols, and make 
which are more emotional than logi- 
cal. This public includes the city offi- 
cial, tax collector, even regulatory of- 
ficials—who should be informed on 


such matters as proposed plant loca- 


products, 


decisions 


tion shifts, as well as new plants ac- 
quired and new products to be adver- 
tised and = distributed. It includes 
stockholders, who shouldn't have to 
for the annual statement to get 
the news 


wall 


BULK OR SACK LOADING 


CHOICE OF 
MINNESOTA 


W. J. JENNISON 
COMPANY 


FE 5-6874 


10 


Where technology has an aspect of 
scientific glamor, there is a_ willing 
audience among and - stu- 
dents. Many leading companies are 
creating educational material for 
schools and colleges, with 
experience running far ahead of avail- 
able texts for students. Education 
takes on a dynamic significance to 
them after they leave school and apply 
old principles to new wonders of sci- 
ence and industry. 

But we cannot 
of current 
new 


teachers 


research 


run too far ahead 


acceptance in our use of 
tools and 
is sporadic, and the pioneers in any 
industry often go broke waiting fol 
the parade to catch up. England had 
steam-driven omnibuses in 1810, but 
the vehicles were years ahead of pneu- 
matic tires and high- 
ways. Computer buyers in the past 
ten years have occasionally learned 
that they neither needed them nor un- 
derstood how to them. It took 
years of intellectual effort to learn 
how to ask questions and even longer 
to get usable answers and apply them 
to specific corporate problems. 

The purchase of any automated 
machine must be justified by its 
and profit potential—but above these 
considerations are the ethical and so- 
cial challenges that arise when auto- 
mation disturbs the social order. 

Growth is always more painful than 
decay, and doubly so under the in- 
sistent pressures of technology. At no 
time should techniques take preced- 
ence over people at any level of re- 
sponsibility. Workers have always 
feared the machine. Out of fear they 
tried to destroy the first power looms, 
the first steam engines, the first print- 
ing presses. 

The answer to technophobia is can- 
dor. When the systems men, manage- 
ment consultants, and industrial engi- 
neers wander through the plant or 
office, they should be advertised in 
advance and carefully introduced to 
executives, supervisors, and foremen 
in their true role as fact-finders. Their 
forerunner, the efficiency expert, got 
a reputation as an industrial spy large- 
ly because of his Hawkshaw approach 
to a problem, his furtive attitude in 
making notes, his air of immunity. 

There is no need for such melo- 
dramatics today. Honesty and consid- 
eration will pave the way for changes 
that are essential in today’s changing 
world. The first step in that direction 
is an adequate communications pro- 
gram. 


procedures. Progress 


hard-surfaced 


use 


use 
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Information-Packed Sessions 


Will Highlight ABA Program 
At Atlantic City Exposition 











Developments in all phases of the 
baking industry discussions of 
significant national and international 
affairs by outstanding observers on 
the political scene are scheduled for 
the information-packed program of 
the Baking Industry Exposition and 
annual meeting of the American 
Bakers Assn. in Atlantic City Oct 


749 


plus 


six days bakers 
everything 


products and 


In addition, for 
may see and study 


and different in plant 


new 


process 
National Figures to Speak 

The program Oct. 9 will feature the 
youngest U.S. and a 
radio news commentator plus the an- 
nual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. Officers and directors 
of AIB will be elected at the session 
and annual reports will be made by 
John C. Koetting, 

Rainbo Baking 

Co., Houston, 

Texas, ABA chair- 

man, and E. E. 

Kelley, Jr., Butter 

Krust Bakeries, 

Inc., Lakeland, 

Fla., ABA 
dent. 

The featured 
speakers are John 
Goodwin Tower, 
Republican senator from Texas, and 
Paul Harvey, American Broadcasting 
Co., Chicago. 

Senator Tower, who will be 36 just 
prior to his ABA the 
first Republican elected in 
Texas since Reconstruction days and 
the only Republican senator elected 
by popular vote in any of the former 


senator noted 


presi- 


sen. Tower 


appearance, is 


senator 


States. 

principal of “Paul 
Harvey News,” is known for his ex- 
plosive style of broadcast delivery, 


colorful phrasing and sometimes un- 


Confederate 


Mr. Harvey, 


usual approaches to subject matter. 
He is a syndicated newspaper column- 
ist as well as a broadcaster. 

Another national figure, Sen. John 
L. McClellan, Arkansas, the country’s 
most prominent foe of labor racketeer- 
ing, will speak at a luncheon spon- 
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sored by the ABA industrial relations 
committee Oct. 10. 

The afternoon program Oct. 10 will 
offer an impressive array of American 
executives and Canadian in a 
panel discussion of the future of 
home service in the baking industry. 
Lucius O. Hamilton, White Baking 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., chairman of 
the ABA home branch, will 
preside at the meeting. 

The panel session, open to all bak 
ers and allied tradesmen, will feature 
George K. Batt, Dugan _ Brothers, 
Inc., Newark, N.J.; Paul H. Helms, 
Jr.. Helms Bakeries, Angeles: 
Walter G. McAdam, Bread 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; Ernest 
A. Nickles, Alfred Nickles Bakery 
Inc., Navarre, Ohio; Bernard Schmidt, 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., 
and Hollice H. Sims, Continental 
Baking Co., Rye, N.Y. 

One of the meetings which should 
command wide industry interest will 
be the wholesale bread branch session 
for Oct. 11. 

@ Speaking on the subject, “Grow or 
Go in the Baking Industry,” R. J 
Lewis, Lewis Brothers Bakery, Anna, 
Ill., branch chairman, will bring mar- 
keting problems to the attention of 
bread bakers. 

@ Edward S. Mack, American Bakers 
Cooperative, Inc., Teaneck, N.J., will 
discuss “Ingredients and Production.” 
@ “How Packaging Can Sell More 
Bread, Today and Tomorrow” is the 
title of the address by Robert R. 
Smith, E. I. du Pont Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


@ John Gray, Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, will present a 15 minute 
sound and color film on a tray type 
distribution system. 


one 


service 


Los 


Canada 


scheduled 


de 


Sperry, Sperry’s “Personal 
Opinion,” Chicago, will offer a pre- 
sentation with the intriguing title, 
“Quote $225 Million is Waiting for 
the American Bakers Unquote.” 


@ The final speaker on the panel, 
Marion B. McClelland, secretary, IIli- 
nois Bakers Assn., Decatur, will cover 
the subject, “Grass Root Approach of 
the Federal Trades Practice Rules.” ; 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 

Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Board of Trade Building 


MO. 











| The Williams Bros. Co. 
M hant Millers KENT \ 
M rs of Soft Winter 


OHIO, U.S.A 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
FBDlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 











LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















American Ace 

\ superior bread flour, 
milled in one of the West's 

very finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











77 "Fracts NN 


iL 














More mill grain storage 
per cwrf. 
than any other 
flour mill in Kansas 


CAPACITY-4,000 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 


neonate 
5 


DS 








Genera 
Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co 
Monsanto Chemical 
National Biscuit Co 
Pfd. $7 
Pfizer, Chas 
Pillsbury Co 
Procter & Gamble 
Quaker Oats Co 
Standard Brands, In 
Pfd. $3.50 
Sterling Drug 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE tisthed Sheall ot netics 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New Ward Baking Co 
Pfd. $5.50 
West Virginia Pulp & Par 


York Stock Exchange: 
Aug 
21 Stocks not traded 
——196|—— 1961 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd 
36/2 = 44 Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 


23% Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 
101 


36 
413 / THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
33'/2 
55% 


High Low Close 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 


American Stock Exchange: 


Burry Biscuit Corp 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N 
Pfd. $5 
Pfd. $7 
Seaboard Allied Mills 
Wagner Baking Co 


Stocks not traded 








e 


Unitormity 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


the priceless quality in flour nade Grend 
Pfd. B 
Car Bakeries 


Can. Food Prod 
t Pfd 
Pfd 


yours always with 


Catelli Food 


Cons. Bakeries 


Acme-Evans Flours Rae 


Federal Grain 
Pfd 
eae flour 
ANGELITE cake flou Gen. Bakeries 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-vP flour Maple Leaf Mills 
Pfd 
McCabe Grain 
GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham Ogilvie Flour 
, Pfd 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour Sinthat Gente A 
Weston, G A 
B 
Pid. 4'/ 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 Pid. 6% 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, Less than board lot 


CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
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LEADING FLOUR IMPORTERS ABROAD 


Many of the firms appearing in this list are available to handle the importation of other products 
beiddes flour. Some specialize additionally in cereals, some in bakers’ sundries and others in feed 
grains and ingredients. Most of them have connections in adjacent countries and are equipped to 
handle both import and export business on an extensive basis. For a list of recommended firms deal- 
ing in specific commodities or in specific countries write to THE Northwestern MILLER, P.O. Box 


No. 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn., U.S.A. 








ENGLAND 


|___ ENG 








GERMANY 











H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,’’ London 





Pillman & Phillips, Ltd. 
26, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


and Liverpool 


Seething Lane 
And at Bristo 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Topri,’’ London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


The Corn Exchange Building 
LONDON, E.C. 3 


London 


52/57 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,”’ 





SCOTLAND 











Farquhar Brothers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 
Liverpool - Leith - Belfast 


GLASGOW,C.2 
“Delight” 


106 Hope Street 


Cable Address: 


Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 
Telex 0463270 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr”’ 





| 


DENMARK | 











Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 


Cable Address: “Justesens,”’ Copenhagen 





HOLLAND 


























Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 
Established 1885 


Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


Cable Address: ‘Matluch” 





Comm, Venn, Handelmij v/h 
Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 
Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg”’ 


Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Mi Ws 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


AMSTERDAM 


Heerengracht 209 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


Flour Specialists Since 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to THE North- 
western MILLER with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of 


all mills in the U.S 


Aug. 13-20 
196! 


821,355 
537,956 
588,145 
635,573 
527,986 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 
Pacific 


and Southeast 
Coast 


expressed in percentages: 


*Previous Aug. 14-21 Aug. 15-22, Aug. 16-23, 
week 1960 1959 1958 


754,914 759,326 
1,336,559 1,438,545 
385,401 428,239 
662,953 606,924 
452,111 481,057 


286,289 
1,289,093 
592,977 
528,210 
394,717 


754,978 
',561,323 
633,280 
612,796 
508,638 








Totals 111,015 


Percentage of total U.S. output 78.5 
236,962 
610,369 


Estimated total U.S. production 


Accumulated total this month 


Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —_ 


Aug 3-20, Previous Aug. |4-21 


1961 week 1960 
Northwest 110 101 104 
Southwest Hh 112 101 
Buffalo 116 125 74 
Central ar 99 95 102 
Pa Oas 108 97 


10 108 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


Flour % Ca- 
pacity 


5-day week 
output 
213,852 115 
*207,366 112 
194,500 218,140 112 
231,000 215,765 93 
ear average 95 


capacity 


85,100 
185,100 


Aug 3-20 

Previous week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 

Five 

Ten-year average 96 
*Revised 


y 


mills n Minnesota in- 


North Dakota, Mon- 


Principa nterior 
uding Duluth, St. Paul 


tana and lowa 


% Ca- 
pacity 
607,503 109 
547.612 98 
534,250 536,774 100 
Two years ago 494,500 543,561 110 
average 104 


5-day week Flour 
c 


apacity output 
558,870 
558,870 


Aug. 13-20 
Previous week 


Year ago 


Five-year 
Ten-year average 96 


Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 

Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


5-day week Flour % Ca- 
output pacity 
635,573 99 
612,796 95 
662,953 102 
606,924 94 


yverage 94 


capacity 
642,700 
642,700 
Year ago 651,450 
Two years ago 643,750 


Aug. 13-20 


Previous week 


Five-year 
Ten-year average 87 


*Revised 


54 





4,061,015 3,591,938 3,714,091 3,591,286 


78.5 75 75 75 
5,173,268 
9,373,407 


Crop year flour production 
July | to 
Aug. 15-22, Aug. 16-23, Aug. 20 Aug. 21, 
1959 1958 1961 1960 
105 118 5,239,651 5,001,401 
Hit 98 10,816,697 9,615,706 
87 125 4,040,458 3,506,444 
94 93 4,175,681 4,349,679 
103 125 3,168,297 2,956,982 





103 107 27,440,784 25,430,212 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour 
capacity 
297,750 
297,750 


output 

283,224 95 
273,235 92 
254,250 257,685 101 
221,750 251,461 113 
Five-year average 106 


Aug. 13-20 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


Ten-year average 100 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


° 


5-day week Flour o Ca- 


capacity output pacity 
Aug. 13-20 


Previous week 


1,084,395 1,254,732 116 
1,084,395 *1,278,088 118 
1,067,250 1,078,874 101 
1,068,800 1,187,084 Vl 
Five-year average . 109 


Year ago 


Two years ago 


Ten-year average 99 


*Revised 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
13-20 


Previous week 


505,500 588,145 
505,500 633,280 
522,000 385,401 
494,500 428,239 


Aug. 


Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


y 


fore than 


Half a Century. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Flour Y 


5-day week ® Ca- 
pacity 
527,986 112 
*508 638 108 
466,500 452,111 97 
466,500 481,057 103 


Five-year average 96 


capacity output 
471,200 


471,200 


13-20 


Previous week 


Aug. 


Year ago 
Two years ago 
Ten-year average 89 
*Revised 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of milis reporting 
to THE MILLER, in 


based on five-day week 


Northwestern sacks, 


5-day week Wkly % 
Ca- pro- of ca- 


pacity duction pacity 
167,250 
167,250 


156,500 


178,811 107 
*174,523 104 
194,883 125 


Aug. 13-20 

Previous week 
Year ago 

Crop year 
production 
1,123,952 
1,137,002 


July l-Aug. 20 
July |-Aug. 21 


*Revised 


Canadian Price 


_ Adjustments 


Price adjustment figures an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board and in effect Aug. 29 were 
as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Cana- 
dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, 
also via St. Lawrence, Churchill, 
Canadian and U.S. Pacific ports, 
456 ¢ bu.; to other countries, ex- 
cluding U.S. and territories, from 
Canadian and US. Atlantic ports, 
15%¢ bu.; from St. Lawrence, 
Churchill, Canadian and U.S. Pa- 
cific ports, 14% ¢ bu. The above 
adjustment prices apply to wheat 
milled in Western Canada. For 
wheat milled in the Bayport area 
the rate is /2¢ bu. less, while for 
wheat milled in the Humberstone 
area and in the Toronto area the 
rate is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled 
in the Montreal area is 2¢ bu. 
less. « 
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Production for Aug. 13-20 is at the left; for Aug. 20-27 appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Flour productior 


principal manufacturir 


areas by m $ repor 


western MILLER with relationship of production to cape r ot 


n the U.S 


all mills 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 

Central 
Pacific 


and Southeast 


Coast 


Totals 
Percentage of total! U.S 


U.S 


Accumulated total this month 


outp 


Estimated tota 


expressed 


Aug 


in percentages 


20-27 
1961 
806,218 
474,745 
567,775 
649,522 
486,312 


821,355 
1,537,956 
588,145 
635,573 
527,986 





ut 


production 


984,572 

78.5 
075,888 
686,257 


4,111,015 3,778,7 
78.5 
5,236,962 


14,610,369 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


ting urrently to 


he total! estimated 


22-29, A 
1959 
740.943 

1.412.880 
530,459 
643,569 
491 646 
73 


75 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


20-27 


196 


Aug 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 

Central and S. E 
Pacific Coast 


Totals 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 


capa y 


20-27 185,100 
185,100 
194,500 
000 


Aug 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Two years 


ago 23 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


Principal interior mills 
cluding Duluth, St 


and 


Pau 


tana lowa 


5-day week 

capacity 

558,€70 

558,870 

534,250 

Two years 494,500 
Five 


Igo 
year average 


Ten-year average 


North 


Flour 
output 
613,953 
607,503 
580,362 
528,031 


71.2 


Previous Aug. 2! 


Minnesota 
Dakota 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio 
Indiana 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern 
5-day week 

capacity 

642,700 

642,700 

651,450 


643,750 


20-27 
week 


Aug 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years ago 

Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
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Michigan, Wisconsin 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 


Missouri 


Flour 
output 
649,522 
635,573 
644,183 
643,569 


% ca- 
pacity 
101 
99 
99 
100 
94 
87 


8, Aug 


Mon- 


22-29, Aug 
1958 
96 
94 
99 
8I 
3 


Ss 


Kansas 


23-30 


OUTHWEST 
City 


5-da 


Aug. 20-27 


Previous 


Year 


week 
3g0 

Two years ago 
Five 


Te 


year average 


year aver 


ge 


THE North 


output of 


ug. 23-30 
1958 
639,825 
236,692 
469 658 
463,834 
411,383 

3,221,392 


7S 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5 


Aug. 20-27 
Previous week 
Year ago ! 
Two years ago..| 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


20-27 


Previous 


Aug. 
week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


day week 


Capa 


1,084,395 


1,084,395 


067,250 
068,800 


BUFFALO 


day week Flour 


capacity output 


567,77 

588,145 
470,567 
530,459 


505,500 
505,500 
522,000 
494,500 


Millfeed Production 


Mills in the Northwest, South- 
west and at Buffalo, repre- 
senting 75% of the combined 
flour milling capacities of 
those areas, reported produc- 
tion of 53,756 tons of millfeed 
for Aug. 20-27, compared 
with an output of 50,182 in 
the corresponding week a 
year ago. Production for the 
previous week of Aug. 13-20 
was 55,618, compared to 
46,739 in the corresponding 
week of 1960. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Pr pal Mills the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Jay week 


ver ge 
average 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Dururn products utpu 
THE Northwester 


C five-day week 


>-Gay week 








FILLS THE BILL 


alle 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 
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New manager of Continental Bak- 
ing Co.’s plant at Toledo, Ohio, is 
Paul Isaacson, formerly of Rochester, 
Minn. He succeeds Pierce O. Tilley, a 
veteran of 33 years with the company, 
who now becomes cake sales manager 
for the Ohio-Michigan region with 
headquarters in Detroit. Mr. Isaacson 
joined Continental 13 years ago as a 
route and his most recent 
appointment was sales supervisor for 
the Midwest region. 


salesman 


Spurning flying as a means of trans- 
portation during vacation was William 
G. Kelly, president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, but he and his family used just 
about everything except horse 
and buggy. The journey—Hutchinson 
to Chicago by automobile; Chicago to 
Cleveland, train; Cleveland to Chi- 
cago, boat; Chicago to Hutchinson, 
automobile. 


else 





EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
“Cartier” “Lasalle” "Eastern Queen" 
"Pontiac" 


Cables—Eastmills MONTREAL, CANADA 














Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





























eae 


Happily back on the job, after a 
period of hospitalization, is veteran 
W. A. Richards, Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of the Brolite Co., Inc. 


International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has a new general sales man- 
ager for bakery and durum products. 
He is Lloyd E. 

Workman, Jr., a 
vice president of 
the company and 
head of the Super- 
sweet Feeds divi- 
sion since its for- 
mation in 1952. 
Mr. Workman suc- 
ceeds Philip Von Ai 
Blon, also a vice Oh Jey. 
president, who 
iwavee Oe ie eee 
Sept. 15 to become vice president of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
newspaper company. (See box on 
page 41.) Mr. Workman joined Inter- 
national in *46 and became a veep in 
*59. Darrell M. Runke, general sales 
manager of the feeds division 
1957, now becomes general manager. 
He joined IMCO in 1952 as director 
of animal nutrition. 


Quaker Oats Co. of 
three new product managers — John 
E. Phillips, Wallace F. Wilkins and 
L. Duncan McCallum. They will be 
responsible for development of mar- 
keting programs in grocery products 


since 


Canada _ has 


division. 


New public relations staffer at the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange is David 
D. Speltz. After working for a couple 
of years with New Holland Machine 
Co. as a territory manager assisting 
dealers in advertising, displaying and 
demonstrating farm equipment, Mr. 
Speltz joined the Birds Eye division 
of General assistant in 
charge of field operations for the 
company’s frozen food _ processing 
plant in Wayland, N.Y. He majored 
in soil science at the University of 
Minnesota with a minor in agricul- 
tural economics. Mr. Speltz celebrated 
his appointment with the Grain Ex- 
change by getting married Aug. 26 to 
Miss Mary Patricia Donahoe, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Foods as 


New appointments by Great Plains 
Wheat Inc.—Howard W. Hardy and 
Charles Potucek, Jr., as administra- 
tive assistants and Allen W. Golberg 
as marketing specialist. Explains GPW 
president, Clifford R. Hope: “Increase 
in personnel planned to develop closer 
cooperation in diverse activities of the 
global market development 
tion.” 


associa- 


Ward Baking Co. has elected Ches- 
ter B. England, who joined the com- 
pany June 15 as assistant to the presi- 
dent, as president and chief executive 
officer. R. Arnold Jackson, prexy 
*57, becomes board chairman. 


since 


Elected president of William Frei- 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, is 

R. Schilling. He 
Ross D. Miller who has 
Formerly vice president, production, 
Mr. Schilling has been with the com- 
pany 25 years. George G. Household- 


hofer 
William succeeds 


resigned 


er becomes sales vice president, suc- 
ceeding Stanley H. Musselman, re- 


signed. 


OGILVIE CANADA’S LEADING MILLERS 


OGILVIE has provided milling leadership 
in Canada for more than a century and half. 


Today, from its plants and offices all across 
Canada, Ogilvie produces and sells an aston- 


ishing variety of products. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Ogilvie All Pur- 
OGILVIE 


THE 


pose, Whole Wheat, Graham Flours—Ogilvie 
Cake Mixes, Hot Roll Mix, Pie Crust Mix— 
Ogilvie Instant & Quick Cooking Oats, Scotch 
Oatmeal, Wheat Hearts, Rolled Wheat, Vita-B 
Cereal, Cracked Wheat—Ogilvie Tonic Wheat 


Germ, Corn Meal, Ail Purpose Health Bran 


FLOUR MILLS 


—Ogilvie Pot and Pearl Barley. 
Cc ¢. 


LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal + Fort William « Winnipeg « Medicine Hat * Edmonton Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Renewing auld acquaintance in 
Minneapolis grain and flour milling 
circles recently was John C. Jennison, 
industry veteran. Grandson of the 
founder of the W. J. Jennison Co. mill 
at Appleton, Wis., Mr. Jennison con- 
fesses he found retirement boring. So 
10w he’s a flour broker at Key Bis- 
Miami. 


cayne, Fla., a suburb of 


Chairman of the baking and_ bak- 
ing supplies division of Travelers Aid 
Society of New York annual appeal 
is Russell E. Duvernoy of Duvernoy 
Bakeries. 


Visiting Europe is C. F. Pierson, 
president of Daffin Corp., Hopkins, 
Minn. Purpose—search for products 
that could be manufactured by Daffin 
in the U.S. and investigate possibili- 
ties for establishing Daffin manufac- 
turing facilities in Europe. Daffin 
Corp. was created in 1960 by a mer- 
ger of Daffin Manufacturing Co., and 
Superior Separator Co. 


The “Wilkes”, names 
in flour business, one from the U:S., 
the other from West Germany, had a 
meeting a few days ago. Otto Wilke, 
vice president, Russell Miller-King 
Midas Mills, on a trip to Britain and 
Germany, visited with Heinz Joachim 
Wilke, commercial director of 
MIAG Muhlenbau und 
GmbH., at the latter's home in Bruns- 
wick. Mr. Wilke (U.S.) took the op- 
portunity to try a blow on the Minne- 
Mr. 


two famous 


sales 


Industrie 


apolis-acquired sousaphone of 


Wilke (West Germany). 
& 


Appointed as executive vice presi- 
dent of Industrial Powertronix, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., successor firm to In- 
dustrial Processes. 
Inc., is Frank R. 
Ofner. Mr. Ofner 
is responsible for 
production, pro- 
motion 
In charge of the 
firm’s 
fairs is the newly 
elected president, 
George P. Davis. 
IPI is headquar- 
tered at 535 N.W. 
Eleventh Avenue, Portland, and the 
premises have an electronic appara- 
tus-assembly room as well as a test 
room completely sealed so that visi- 
tors may observe tests from outside 
the room. Manufacturing areas are 
also included in the building. 


and sales. 


business af- 


Le 


Frank R, Ofner 
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Paul Dean Arnold, chairman of 
the board and president of Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., New York, has been re- 
appointed as chairman for baking in- 
dustry representation for the 1961 
volunteer fund-raising campaign of 
the New York State Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Public Schools 


Slated to join the faculty of the 
12th annual management 
inar at the American Institute of Bak- 
ing Oct. 22-Nov. 3 is Harry L. Porter, 
executive secretary of the National 
Society of Sales Training Executives, 
reports Dr. Robert W. English, direc- 


tor of education. 


sales sem 


Newly appointed vice president in 
Tri-State Milling 
S.D., is Paul J. 


charge of sales for 
Co., Rapid City, 

Babue. He moves 
to headquarters 
after 20 
association with 
Chadron (Neb.) 
Milling Co., Tri- 
State 
He was vice presi- 
dent and manager 
of the Chadron 
plant for 16 
and past 
of both Paul J. Babue 
Grain & Assn 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn 


years ol 


subsidiary 


years 
president 
Nebraska 
Dealers 


Feed and 





Robin Hood 


FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 











“You're sure it’s good 


if it’s Robin Hood” 


Canadian Spring 
Wheat Flour 


Cake and Pastry 
Flour 


Biscuit Flour 
Durum Products 
Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 





Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 
Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 
Oriental Export Office: Vancouver. 


CANADA 





Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 




















September 


Sept. 8—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Hotel Leamington, Minne- 
apolis; sec., W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter 
Co., 1219 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis |, 
Minn. 


Sept. 8-9—District 7, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lake Murray Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry H. Stark, 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


12—Deep South Retail Bakers 
annual meeting; Bellemont 
Motor Hotel, 7370 Airline Hwy., Baton 
Rouge, La.; sec., Donald D. Entringer, 
3908 Downman Rd., New Orleans, La. 


Sept. 15-16—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 


Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


Sept. 1!7-19—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual production conference, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson 
L. Skelton, Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain 
St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept 23—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Prudhommes Lodge, 
Vineland, Ont., Canada; sec., Roy F. Kehr, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 


Sept. 23-24—Kansas Bakers Assn., fall 
meeting; Lassen Hotel, Wichita; sec., 
Warren Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 23-25—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hilton Inn., El Paso, 
Texas; sec., Ralph Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 23-26—New Jersey Bakers Board 
of Trade, anniversary convention and ex- 


Sept. 
Associations, 


hibition; Essex House Hotel, Newark, 
N.J.; sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sept. 24-26—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Sheraton Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Al 
Wohlleb, 743 Loretto St., Louisville I1. 


Sept. 28-29—Michigan State Millers, 
annual meeting; St. Clair, Mich. 


Sept. 29-30—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Richard Schmidt, Cen- 
tennial Mills, Inc., Spokane. 


October 


Oct. 4-7—National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn., annual meeting; Hotel Shelburne, 
Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., William Effron, 
Effron Bakery Supply Co., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


Oct. 6-7—District |, Association of 
Operative Millers; Rambler Motel, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; sec., Richard Magerkurth, 
Air Age Equipment, Inc., Topeka. 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 12—Retail Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, annual 
clinic; South Vocational High, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; sec., J. P. Byrnes, Byrnes & Keifer 
Co., 1133 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Oct. 13-14—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lowell, Mich.; sec., 
Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 

Oct. 15-17—Missouri Bakers Assn., an- 
nual fall meeting; Kirkwood Lodge, Osage 
Beach, Mo.; sec., George Buford, 2214 
Central Avenue, Kansas City 2, Kansas. 


Oct. 20-21|—Districts 3 and 5, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Danville, ill.; 


sec., Hollis Maun, Jr., M.M.C. Sales Corp., 
Dover, Ohio. 


Oct. 21-22—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., L. F. O'Konski, 
Jr., 1806 Chicago St., Omaha. 


Oct. 27-28—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Marvin D. Brown, Spar- 
tan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 


November 


Nov. 6—Connecticut Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Roger Smith Hotel, Wa- 
terbury; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 6-8—Montana Grain Growers 
Assn., 6th annual convention; Hotel Rain- 
bow, Great Falls, Mont.; sec., Dr. E. R. 
Hehn, P.O. Box | 1, Great Falls, Mont. 


Nov. 13-14—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; Walla 
Walla, Washington; sec., Geo. W. John- 
son, Ritzville, Wash. 


Nov. 13-14—New England Bakers Assn., 
fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 
945 Great Plain Ave., Room 9, Needham 
92, Mass. 


Nov. 17-18—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers; Newhouse Hotel, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, 
Salt Lake City Flour Mills, Salt Lake City. 


December 
Dec. 


Association of 
convention; 


Idaho 


6-8—National 
Wheat Growers, annual 
Boise, Idaho; sec., Harold West, 
Wheat Growers Assn., Boise. 


Dec. 9—District 2, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., George Smutny, Entoleter, 
Inc., Kansas City. 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 
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Dec. 15-16—District |, Association of 
Operative Millers; Wichita, Kansas; sec., 
Richard Magerkurth, Air Age Eqiupment 
Inc., Topeka. 


1962 


January 


Jan. 16-18—Hard Red Winter Wheat 
Workers, annual conference; Kellogg 
Center, Lincoln, Neb.; chairman, A. M. 
Schlehuber, Oklahoma State University, 
Dept. of Agronomy, Stillwater, Okla. 


Jan. 28-30—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; pres., Charles J. 
Schupp, 126 Mathieson Bldg., Balti- 
more 2. 


Jan. 3i—Potomac States Bakers Assn., 
post convention executive committee 
meeting; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 


February 


Feb. 1 1-13—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 
600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


March 
March 19-20—Grain and Feed Deal- 


ers National Assn., pre-convention secre- 
taries' circle meetings; Denver-Hilton Ho- 
tel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
401 Folger Bldg., 725 I5th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


March 21-23—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention; Den- 
ver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 725 
15th Street, Washington, D.C. 


April 

April 9-1 1—Texas Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Guy Lichyter, 1121 National Building, 
Dallas |, Texas. 


April 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 29-May 2—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention; Hotel Olym- 
pic, Seattle, Wash.; sec., John J. Sher- 
lock, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


April 29-May 2—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual convention and 
exhibition; Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 
731-735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Ill. 


May 


May 4-5—lllinois Grain Dealers’ Assn., 
69th annual convention; St. Nicholas Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Ill.; sec., Donald E. 
Palmer, 910 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 

May 6-8—National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry, annual conference; Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, P.Q., Canada; 
dir., R. H. Ackert, 4 N. Sherbourne St., 
Suite 105, Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. 

May 14-17—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show; Denver-Hilton Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; exec. vice president. Donald S. 
Eber, 639 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City 5, Mo. 

May 18-21—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, 43rd annual conven- 
tion; Statler Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich.; 
sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 304 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Addres Established 


SUPERB Bud 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N. S.W., Australia 








CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 


Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE AppREss, “GILLESPIE SYDNEY 








CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS he Northwestern Miller 








MLM 


SALES 
OFFICES 


TORONTO, 


Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man. 


MAPLE LEAF MILLS LIMITED 
ONTARIO 


Vancouver, B.C. 


EXPORTERS OF CANADA'S FINEST QUALITY 
FLOURS AND OTHER GRAIN PRODUCTS, 
ALSO VEGETABLE OILS AND MEALS. 


ELEVATORS, MILLS & PLANTS LOCATED— 


Quebec City * Montreal * Prescott « Toronto « Port Colborne * Goderich * Baden 
Chatham ¢ Sarnia * St. Boniface « Medicine Hat * Calgary * New Westminster 
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FRANCIS M. FRANCO 


FLOUR 


60 East 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 


ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bidg. e Kansas City, Mo. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicnN K]TLOUR pomestic 


1116 Barclay Building 
One Belmont Avenue 
BALA CYNWYD, PA. 





FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Bourse 











Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 





Referendum in Retros 
By F. C. Bisson 


Chicago Correspondent 


WITH TRAILBOSS FREEMAN at the head of the column, flanked by Patton 
of the National Farmers Union—on the left, natch—and Newsome of the 
Grange on the right, the annual summer round-up, known as the “Or Else” 
wheat marketing quota referendum went through by sheer weight of numbers. 


The wheat farmers voted for a price support figure of $2 bu., and a cut 


in acreage of not less than 10% from the established figure of 55 million acres. 


The trailboss was backed up by some 30,000 or so assorted “cowboys” 
from the state and county committees and elsewhere who beat the range to 
steer the vote. They roped and branded 265,886 bodies with the “$2” sign 
by sundown Aug. 24, but they failed to corral 54,687 mavericks. 


THE NATIONWIDE percentage vote of 79.4% was more than sufficient 
to do the job. But the flood of favorable votes was the third smallest in 11 
referenda, hardly what could be called a “goose-drownder.” 


From the standpoint of semantics, we’d have rather dubbed the Aug. 24 
affair as the Russian Roulette Referendum until we realized that under the 
Russkie version the participant has five chances. Under Mr. Freeman’s version 
it’s a straight 50-50 proposition. The farmer can vote for the $2 support price 
and remain flying, or take the alternative of $1.18 and be a dead duck. 


As usual, North Dakota led the rest with 48,122 votes, against last year’s 
49,791. However, the favorable vote percentage this year at 88.7% showed a 
decline of six percentage points from the 1960 figure. 


AN ANALYSIS of the returns for the four important states of Minnesota, 
Montana and the two Dakotas reveals an interesting situation. This year’s total 
for the group shows a vote of 82,771 against last year’s 85,094, a decrease 
of 2,323 votes. Last year the percentage in favor was 94.4%. This year, the 
favorable vote was whittled down to 72,973, resulting in a figure of 88.4%, 
for a net decrease of 6%. The “No” votes this year totaled 9,798 for the 
four states against 4,804 last year. 


In other words, there was a substantial deviation away from the “Yes” 
column, not all blamable on the lower number of votes cast this year. 


Kansas was second “top dog” again with a total vote of 34,913 against 
23,684 a year ago, but the favorable vote percentage shrank from last year’s 
84.6 to 78.9. Even in Colorado, where the NFU has its headquarters, the 
favorable vote percentage dropped from 85.8 to 73.3. 


SOME CONCERN was expressed ahead of the actual ballot this year 
over what might develop in the soft winter wheat group on account of the 
impending 10% cut in acreage. Moreover, new eligibility regulations upped 
the number of farmers able to vote. Taking the four states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan as a group, there was a very large increase in the total 
votes cast compared with last year—up from 15,743 to 39,241. But the favor- 
able vote percentage melted from 66.1 in 1960 to 61.2 this time. 


Do these results show the handwriting on the wall for Mr. Freeman 
and his cohorts in the giant Agriculture Building in Washington? Certainly, 
they can draw very little comfort from the figures. Next year could well be 
the inevitable occasion when they go to the well once too often. And particu- 
larly so, if they are successful in inducing Congress to use bushels grown 
instead of adhering to individual acreage allotments as the measuring stick 
for determining what each wheat farmer’s marketing quota is to be. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


Aug. 30 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis 
Spring 
$5.80@5.90 
5.70@5.80 
4.95@5.05 
enh see 
.-@7.20 
ote ane 
re ore 


Kansas City 
Hard Winter 


$5.45@5.55 
5.35@5.45 
4.10@4.20 
5.70@5.75 
6.15@7.00 


Bakery short patent 

Bakery standard patent ... 

First clear 

High gluten 

*Family : 

*Bakers fancy aie ofe i 
**Straight grade cracker eur. SAL 
*Pastry 

Rye, white 

Rye, medium 

Rye, dark 

Semolina 

Semolina blend 


Ds. 
4.24@4.34 
4.04@4.14 
3.49@3.59 

.. @8.85 


2009900 


*Spring top patent ...... 
*Bakers be cad 


MILLFEED 


$6.34@6.58 
6.29@6.48 


$6.55@6.60 
5.35@5.50 


Buffalo 
Spring 


Chicago New York Seattle 


@ 

) 

@ 

MO nn 

.@8.30 

@ 

@ 

---@... .@5.32 

4.52@4.62 ‘ 

4.32@4.42 

3.77@3.87 
.@. 
-@ 


©@909000099008 


Winnipeg 
$6.70@6.90 
5.20@5.40 


Aug. 30 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City 





Chicag 





Minneapolis 
Sacked Bulk 
$33.00@33.50 $28.00@28.50 
32.50@33.00  26.00@26.50 
3?.00@40.00 a SE 
ee Sere 
- ee 


Sacked Bulk 
$31.50@32.00 $24.50@25.00 
Std. midds. ... - ee 25.00@26.00 

yee 
26.50@27.00 
..@ 

Bran 
$50.00@5! .00 

38.00@42.00 


34.50@35.00 
Millrun 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
*Flour prices 100 ib. cottons. 
**Flour prices 100 Ib. papers. 


Seattle 
Sacked 


@ 








Sacked Bulk 


$34.50@35.00 $26.00@27.00 
37.00@37.50 30.00@30.50 
43.50@44.00 ..@ 
@ sss ree 
Shorts Middlings 
$53.00@55.00 $64.00@65.00 
41.00@44.00 48.90@51!.00 


$ 


@ 
-@45.50 

@.. 
@38.50 








the NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER. 


MICROFILM EDITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MILLER is available in microfilm form 
for libraries and companies with microfilm facili- 
ties. A complete set of issues for the years 1950 
through 1960 can be secured and subsequent 
volumes will be issued annually. 

All types of libraries, faced with a space 
problem caused by the constant flood of publi- 
cations, are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after they have passed their 
period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive 35 
mm., on suitably labeled plastic reels, each cov- 
ering an entire volume. The labeled reels are 
packed in kraftboard cartons ready for storage 
on library shelves or for use in a microfilm 
viewer. 

Orders should be addressed to University 
Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT 
QUALITY 


Mills at 
SHERMAN and GAINESVILLE, TEXAS 


CAPACITY 4,400 Cwts. 





INDEX of ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liabilities for errors 


Abilene Fiour Mills Fant Milling Co 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Farquhar Bros. : 
Air-O-Flex .... Ferguson Fumigants, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co — First Natl. Bank 
Amber Milling Division Fisher Flouring Mills 
American Bakers Assn Flexo Products, Inc 
American Cyanamid Co Flour Mills of America 
American Flours Co Fluidizer Co., The .. : 
American Molasses Food Mach. & Chem. Co 
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Anheuser-Busch, Inc Fort Garry Milling Co., 
Appraisal Service Co Inc Franco, Francis M. 
Association of Mill & Elevator Frank, Leo, Co 

Mutual Insurance Companies Frontier Chemical Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co Fuller Co. eee 


G-F Elevator Co. 
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Montana Flour Mills Co 
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Morrison Milling Co 

Morten Milling Co 


National Yeast Corp ; 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Assn 
New Era Milling Co 
Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 
North American Plywood ... 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co J 
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Novadel Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 


Ocrim Milling Engineering 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell Miller-King Midas 
Mills nel 


St. Louis Flour Mills 
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Seedburo Equip. Co 
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Shippers’ Car Line Div 
ACF Industries 
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Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 


J-T Elevator ; 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Justesen, Brodr 


Eastern Canada Flour 
Mills Ltd 

Eckhart Milling Co 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Elliott Service Co. La Grange Mills .. —- 

Entoleter, Inc., a Subsidiary of Lake of the Woods Mig. 
American Mfg o., Inc Co Ltd 54 

Evans Milling Co., Inc Larrowe Mills, Inc 


Red Wing Milling Co ‘ 
Robin Hood Flour Millis, Ltd 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply 


The one-ring circus was visiting a 
town in the hills. The townspeople 
there recognized all the instruments 
of the band except the slide trom- 
bone. 


out of reach and tried to persuade him 
not to jump. 
“Think of your mother and father,” 
pleaded the cop. 
& “Haven't any,” came a surly reply. 
“Well, think of your wife and fam- One old settler watched the player 
ilv.” for quite some time, then said, 
“Haven't any,” this time in a growl, “There’s a trick to it; he ain’t really 
“Your girl friend, then.” : swallerin’ it.” 


0 ne ¢¢ ¢@ 

ate an! 
I hate women!” — : P Recruiting Officer at Marine Base: 
“All right, think of Robert E. Lee.” “you jook perfectly healthy. Any 
“Who's Robert E. Lee?” ; , : 


scars on you?” 
“Jump, you damyankee!” 


See S 


GRIST of GRINS 


Volunteer: “No, sir, but I will be 
¢$¢¢ glad to give you some cigarettes!” 


We See ks eee 


Tall girl to saleswoman: “Do you 
have a skirt that will make me look 
shorter?” 

Saleswoman: “No, but I have one 
that will make men look longer.” 


Speaker: “Thank you, sir, for stay- 
ing to listen to me when everybody 
else walked out.” 

Listener: “Don’t thank me. I’m the 
next speaker.” 


As a man threatened to jump from 
the window of a tall building in a 
southern city, a policeman stood just 
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Location does make the difference when it happens to be 
St. Louis — gateway to the Eastern half of th impor 
tant rail, water and truck 


receiving point for wheat tron 


1 to these natural advantages, the care and attention 
we give to your flour requirements our most excellent 
milling facilities —complete with bulk flour, rail and truck 
delivery service —and you have tl asons why St. Louis 


Flour Mills is able to serve you 
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ST. LOUIS FLOUR MILLS 


5020 Shreve Avenue . Louis, Missouri 





Bread is helping him grow 


Give this little guy a few more years and he’ll be ready to 
tackle the really big jobs that will be facing him. What’ll 
he be? A rocket scientist, an educator, a senator? Well, he 
says he wants to be a cowboy, but we'll leave that decision 
for tomorrow. 

Right now he’s got a full-time job on his hands just growing 
. .. and that’s where you come in. As a baker, you’re 
responsible for supplying him with one of the most vital 


foods for growth—bread. It’s essential; it has been, down 


nto bigger jobs tomorrow 


< < 


through the ages. And today’s bread is better than ever 
before. But he isn’t interested in all that. 

All he knows about bread is that it tastes good, makes him 
feel good and Mom always has plenty of it on the table. 
And that’s all he has to know about bread because the 
bakers of America have done their job well. They’ve earned 
the trust and respect of their communities. General Mills 
is proud to stand behind the bakers of America as they 
stand behind our children’s healthy growth. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


Minneapolis 26, Minnesota 


General 











